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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


For many years Phi Alpha Theta has hoped to publish 
a magazine of scholarly and professional nature. With this 
idea in view, delegates assembled for the eighth biennial 
convention of the fraternity in Philadelphia in December, 
1937. Every chapter agreed that the time for action had 
come, and so the convention authorized the founding of a 
magazine and named the national historian of the fraternity 
as editor. 

The birth of a new publication is an event in a field 
already served by excellent periodicals. Phi Alpha Theta is 
convinced, however, that there is abundant opportunity for 
a magazine of merit and quality. It is with the modest be- 
lief that THe Historian can make a place for itself that 
we launch this venture. 

THE HisTorIAN is intended as a medium for the publi- 
cation of articles by members of the fraternity. Younger 
writers, in particular, find it difficult to get manuscripts 
accepted by older historical journals until the individual has 
a long list of books to his credit. We invite members of Phi 
Alpha Theta to submit their contributions to this new maga- 
zine for consideration, but we ask that they be prepared in 
good historical form. 

The editors would appreciate your comments on the 
historical articles and the “Here and There” section. We 
suggest that each chapter elect a regular ‘““Here and There” 
editor, whose reports, regularly assembled, will make this 
feature a valuable part of THE HisTorIAN. Remember the 
alumni members! We should like to hear from them, too. 

THE Historian is distributed gratis to new members 
for one year. The general subscription price is $1. Let us 
have a vigorous campaign for subscribers in each community. 


GEorGE P. HAMMOND. 


Spanish Horses 
and the New World 


C*D 


RosBert M. DENHARDT 


ORSES are the most necessary things in the new country 
H because they frighten the enemy most, and after God 

to them belongs the victory.”? Pedro de Castaneda 
was not alone in his praise of the horse in the new world, for 
every chronicler of the period reiterates this sentiment. 
Indeed, the great conquest would have been impossible had 
it not been for these animals. The Spaniards, having slight 
idea where they were going and less of what awaited them, 
had to rely almost wholly on their horses. Most of the 
conquistadores had slender means, scanty forces, and little 
assistance from their king. When one realizes the tremen- 
dous trip they were forced to make from far-off Spain in 
the bobbing cockle-shells they called ships, one can not but 
admire their enormous courage and fanatical faith in their 
own destiny. However great was their ability, it was only 
exceeded by their ignorance, and therein lay their power. 
Had they known what lay ahead well might they have trem- 
bled, but on they strode, clad in their puny armor, Christian 
faith, and a blissful delusion. 

The horses brought to the new world by the Spaniards 
were not mere plugs; they were representatives of the finest 
horseflesh of the fifteenth century; so good were these 
horses that even today, with all our modern ingenuity, we 
can scarcely produce a superior animal. 

Spain obtained her horses during the Moorish invasions. 
When these intruders came they brought their Arabian 
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horses with them. When they left, at the time of the dis- 
covery of the new world, the Spaniards had in their posses- 
sion the best horseflesh of all Europe. Cérdoba was then, 
as it is now, the great horse-breeding quarter of the penin- 
sula. It is also significant that it is but a short distance from 
Cadiz, Seville, and San Lucar, all important shipping termi- 
nals to the Indies. 

At first horses were sent in every ship leaving the Span- 
ish ports. Each of the conquerors, when they entered into 
an agreement with Charles V, and his son Philip, had a 
clause binding them to take a quota of horses and mares. 
The historian of the conquest of New Granada, Piedrahita, 
has preserved the terms of the stipulation agreed to by Don 
Alonzo Luis de Lugo with the Emperor Charles V in the 
year 1535. Don Alonzo bound himself to take fifteen hun- 
dred men and two hundred horses, as well as mares for 
breeding purposes.” 

These horses brought from Spain were of the same build 
as those painted by Velasquez and ridden by Philip IV. 
They were short-backed, without much daylight showing 
beneath their bellies, and admirably suited for the hard work 
of a campaign. Their lengthy pasterns made them com- 
fortable to ride, and their legs, not too long, and firmly 
jointed, showed that they were sure on their feet. Their 
descendants in the Americas have lost flesh and gained 
sinews and angles during succeeding generations, their looks 
in part being replaced by toughness. Their lungs were 
developed by the rare, pure air, until today they are a race 
of animals capable of unbelievable feats of endurance. 

There are very few records of early shipments of horses 
to the new world that contain any figures. It was only 
when some unusual circumstance arose that we have any 
available record. The normal traffic that left for the new 
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world at this early date was too commonplace to be recorded 
for the benefit of future readers. Generally there is merely 
this simple statement attached to the end of a shipment list, 
“y cavallos y yeguas.” In a cédula to Juan de Fonseca from 
the king on April 9, 1495, we have one of the exceptions. 
Fonseca was to tell Diego Carrillo to take to the admiral 
six mares, four asses, and two female asses, four bull calves, 
two heifers, one hundred sheep and goats, eighty boars, and 
twenty sows. When the livestock arrived steps were taken 
immediately to facilitate breeding, and by 1501 there was 
more than a modest start. 

The transportation of livestock, particularly horses, to 
the new world was no simple matter. Spain was not so well 
stocked that she could go on indefinitely supplying two con- 
tinents, both bigger than all of Europe, with horses. In fact, 
even before 1492 she realized the need of encouraging the 
breeding of cavalry horses. An ancient law of the Partidas 
decreed that caballeros should ride on horsis as “honor and 
tradition” demanded.* But during the time of Columbus 
the use of mules had become increasingly popular because 
they were so staid compared with the spirited stallions. The 
Catholic kings had tried vainly to stop this effeminate prac- 
tice, which seemed to increase with the incoming Burgun- 
dian fashions. Haring writes that the early rule against 
the export of horses is hard to understand unless we regard 
it, like the prohibition against the export of firearms, as 
precaution against possible rebellion of “unruly spirits in 
the raw and untamed American communities.’’* This state- 
ment shows but slight acquaintance with the early laws of 
the Partidas and with the general agricultural and military 
situation in Spain at the time. There was, indeed, a ham- 
pering shortage of mules for labor in the fields, and horses 
for the royal cavalry had decreased to an alarming extent. 
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The Spanish king had too many difficulties and plans to 
allow his army to become totally inadequate. Whereas 
earlier he could gather between twelve and sixteen thousand 
horsemen, by 1505 he could not muster more than six thou- 
sand cavalry for the royal guards. This demanded action. 
And as a result the ordinance that Haring refers to was 
drawn up for the Casa in 1504,° restricting all export of 
horses and mares without a special license. At the same 
time the king continued to punish all those who ignored the 
ancient Partidas commanding gentlemen to ride horses and 
not mules. In this respect it is interesting to note that 
Columbus was given special dispensation by the king to 
ride a mule. The letter, dated the twenty-third of February, 
1505, granting him this privilege, states that because of his 
many hardships, his health would not permit him to ride a 
horse. This may seem strange today—that it should be 
easier to ride a mule—but it must be remembered that in 
those days the horses were not gelded, whereas the mules 
were, and consequently riding a spirited stallion was entirely 
a different matter from dozing along on a shuffling mule. 
The upshot of the whole affair was that the Emperor put 
forth an elaborate pragmatica® obliging caballeros to observe 
the law of the Partidas, threatening the death of their mules 
if they continued to ride them, and forbidding the export of 
horses from Castile. It seems probable that at first this 
pragmatica was observed strictly; certain mules even paid 
the penalty for the sake of justice in Valladolid and other 
towns.’ However, so many horses were lost in the disas- 
trous expedition against Algiers in 1541 that in the following 
year the Emperor granted numerous exceptions from the 
law. These exceptions increased with the years and were 
finally even sold outright by the crown for fifty ducats apiece. 
The situation was obviously vicious, and in 1548, fourteen 
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years after the pragmatica was enacted, the cortes asked 
Charles to annul it. Charles did not abolish the law, but 
merely extended the exemptions already granted. 

The increased operation of coaches and litters also de- 
creased horseback riding, and fifty years later Sandoval 
complained that the “men of the realm had become like 
feeble women, and it was to be feared that the day of judg- 
ment God had threatened was near at hand, when the chiefs 
of the nations should become effeminate as they were in the 
last days of the mighty Goths, when Spain was lost to the 
infidels.” These combined factors resulted in an inadequate 
supply of horseflesh in Spain, which in turn materially 
reduced the numbers shipped to the new world. Because of 
these factors in the peninsula the shipment of horses to the 
new world was hampered, but many crossed the ocean, 
Columbus taking more than one hundred in his voyages. 

The age-worn English tradition that Columbus sailed 
merely to discover the Indies and that the Spaniards were 
only after gold and glory should be discarded. One purpose, 
at least, of Columbus is much more clearly expressed in his 
report to Luis de Santangel, who controlled the finances for 
Castile, and who was interested in making money, if anyone 
was. In the report we find that Columbus said that Espanola 
was a marvel, with its mountains, hills, plains, fields, and 
soil; excellent for planting and sowing, for breeding of cattle 
of all sorts, and for the building of towns and villages. In 
these words we find a hint of another motive behind Span- 
ish occupation—homes, not hidden treasure. 

In the hastily assembled ships of Columbus’ second expe- 
dition were crowded as many horses and cattle as was prac- 
tical, and, upon his arrival in Espanola, his first act was to 
establish ranches; needless to say he had included stockmen 
among his colonists. The importance that Columbus gave to 
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these early stock ranches is clearly shown by his letter to the 
king, in 1496. He said that the men thirsted for gold so 
much that it seemed to him that licenses should be granted 
to search for gold only at certain times of the year in order 
to encourage agricultural pursuits. 

Despite all the above regulations prohibiting the export 
of horses, many were sent with the permission of the author- 
ities. On December 23, 1507, the king ordered the libera- 
tion of one hundred and six mares destined for the Indies 
and held up by the officials of the Casa de Contratacion. We 
should never have known of this consignment had they not 
had difficulty in Seville. Doubtless many horses were shipped 
with the Casa’s permission without an express order from 
the king. Because Columbus requested it, the king provided 
for free transportation of breeding mares to Espanola. 
This order was issued on February 15, 1504.° The trans- 
portation across the ocean from Spain was a difficult trip 
for the horses. It was a long way from Spain to the new 
world. In those days a good passage from Spain to Mexico 
was from two to three months and the loss of horses was 
often fifty per cent. Their vessels and our modern boats 
have about as much in common as a truck and a tricycle. 
They were high-pooped, low-waisted vessels with many 
little cannons, their tops like miniature forts upon the masts, 
and over all the Spanish ensign with its castles and lions, 
hanging down listlessly in the tropic air or fluttering in the 
breeze. As a rule the horses stood upon the main deck, side- 
lined or hobbled, as it would have been dangerous to turn 
them completely loose. Uncovered, rain or shine, they 
stood, encouraged only by an occasional friendly word or 
slap from their master. In calms when the ship lay like a 
log close to the line for weeks, and water failed, they had 
to throw the horses, for which they could no longer spare 
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water, into the sea. Hence the phrase, “the horse latitudes,” 
so frequent in all books of voyages of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. This transatlantic voyage of 6,500 miles 
was a trial worthy of the intrepid men and their faithful 
horses, and one through which they passed as only brave 
men can. We honor those who crossed safely, but only the 
gods know and honor those men and horses who never 
reached this side. 

It is very strange that there were no horses in the new 
world at the time of its discovery.’® In this land seemingly 
made for them by nature there was not a single horse before 
those brought in by the Spaniards. Once in their new home, 
however, they grew rapidly. José de Acosta” in his history 
written at the close of the sixteenth century remarks on their 
growth. He says that horses “multiplied in the Indies and 
became most excellent. In some places being even as good as 
the best in Spain.” He said that they were good not only for 
fast messenger work but also for war and the parade.” He 
also remarked on the many mules used for overland com- 
merce and notes that there were few asses as they were not 
needed. 

The rapidity with which the horses spread in the new 
world is shown by the fact that they were running wild on 
the southern plains of Paraguay and Tucuman, and in the 
hills of New Mexico, by the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The advent of the horses upon the continent would 
have had much greater immediate effect on the social devel- 
opment of the sedentary Indians had it not been for the 
hindrance of a legal prohibition against their use by the 
natives.** On the nomadic frontiers, they were readily 
adopted and meant not only an increased food supply but 
also greater resistance to the whites. Aside from English- 
men out for exercise, there are few people in the world who 
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will walk when offered a ride. The pedestrian Indians who, 
for centuries, had been doing their best to steal up on their 
food, gazed on horsemen in wonder, and as soon as they 
saw that the creature was not all one animal, could not sleep 
until they owned horses. When they found that a stolen 
horse would carry a native as well as a Spaniard, whole 
tribes became equestrian. The provincial idea of the Ameri- 
cans that only the North American Indian was a great horse 
thief is as absurd as it is narrow. The Indians of South 
America were probably the greatest horse thieves that ever 
lived, and those in Central America can easily be favorably 
compared with our own Sioux. The Indian’s enthusiasm 
over the horse was as great as the present-day enthusiasm 
over automobiles. He ate horse; he drank melted horse 
fat; he shampooed his head in the blood of the horse with 
the idea of giving himself more strength. He twisted horse 
hair into rope; the hide he made into his couch, his clothing, 
his tent, his saddle, and his shoes. The skin of the foreleg 
he transferred to his own leg as a puttee. And, when an 
Indian died, his horses were decked with copper bells, glass 
beads, and feathers, led solemnly in procession, and often 
staked to the dead man’s grave or sacrificed. Horsemanship 
became synonymous with all manly virtues, an art to be 
learned as soon as a child could walk. Stirrups were not in 
general use on the frontiers and in South America. Stand- 
ing on the right, one hand on the bridle, the left grasping the 
wooden lance, the Indian vaulted into the saddle at a bound, 
and then woe to his enemy, man or beast. It is small wonder 
that horses were worshipped and their name became in most 
tribes synonymous with God."* 

Horses became so numerous they were hunted instead of 
bred. Horses were introduced into the pampas of South 
America in 1535 by Pedro Mendoza. When forced to aban- 
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don the early settlement where Buenos Aires now stands, he 
is supposed to have turned loose five mares and seven horses. 
Guzman says their progeny so increased that in less than 
seventy years (by 1600) they could not be counted but 
appeared in great droves and penetrated even into the 
Cordillera.” The Indians almost immediately lost their fear 
of the animals, and about fifty years after Mendoza aban- 
doned his horses the Patagonians had become horse Indians 
and hardly stirred a step on foot. Félix de Azara gives an 
interesting account of the amazing number of wild horses 
in the pampas in his time. He says, 


In the beginning horses were so scarce that 
Domingo Martinez de Irala, the governor of Para- 
guay, bought in the year 1551, in Paraguay from 
Alonzo Pareja, a black horse with a white blaze on 
his forehead, and a white stocking on his near fore- 
foot, for four thousand gold crowns, to be paid out 
of the fruits of his conquest.'® 


Captain Nuflo went security for him, according to a deed 
that Azara saw in the archives of Asuncion. 

In the year of Irala’s death, 1557, he left twenty-four 
horses. Azara adds, “Horses abound so much today that 
the poorest gaucho owns horses, and they are worth about 
two dollars apiece.”*? At the second founding of Buenos 
Aires in 1580, Juan Garay found that the whole province 
was full of wild horses. The innumerable herds flooded the 
whole pampas from the shores of the Rio de la Plata to the 
Rio Negro, and were even found numerous in Patagonia. 

It was not only in South America that the horses multi- 
plied so rapidly. Oviedo says, 


There were no horses found on Espanola or on 
any other part, and from Spain were brought the 
first mares. There are so many now it is no longer 
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necessary to bring any more over. The Island of 
Espanola has produced so many horses that they 
have been shipped to other islands, that were inhab- 
ited by the Christians, and now there is an abun- 
dance there also.”* 


Because they had increased so rapidly he says that the price 
of a broken colt or mare was four or five pesos de oro, or 
less. This low price did not continue, as the demand in- 
creased and the supply was severely taxed. After 1510, the 
surge of expeditions started a movement from the islands to 
the mainland that drained the supply of stock on the islands 
so that it seemed they were to be left barren. The resulting 
price jump from this demand was better than 100 per cent, 
for we find horses bringing 200 pesos in 1530 and 500 pesos 
in 1538.7 This demand was a boon for the island breeders. 
The more the expeditions of conquest left for the mainland, 
the higher the prices went. The conquistadores demanded 
island-bred horses, not alone because they were easier and 
quicker to get but also because they stood the climate better 
than the peninsular-bred animals. Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Espanola became great rival centers, competing in their 
efforts to gain the prospective conquistadores’ favor and sell 
them supplies. Great outfits, like De Soto from Cuba, 
Garay from Jamaica, and Heredia from Espanola, left in 
the hands of the island breeders thousands of pesos de oro. 
The colonists of the new land who had settled down to stock 
raising prospered. Of the three hundred original colonists 
of Columbus, it is interesting to note that some who became 
most wealthy were stockmen. Seemingly more prospered 
from the soil than discovered goid. So these cattlemen be- 
came the first stockmen in the new world, and America ex- 
perienced its first cattle boom. Dried meat and horses were 
a prerequisite to every expedition. The names of most of 
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these ranchers have been obscured by time. One, Ricardo 
Cappa, became so enthusiastic about ranching on Espanola 
that he wrote to the king saying that in farming lay the 
future of Espanola. 

Ovando’s term as governor was not very successful, and 
apparently this influenced the king to turn the colony toward 
agriculture. Diego Columbus was chosen; no doubt the king 
felt he would be likely to carry out his father’s desire to 
promote agriculture. Ranching flourished, and, as the de- 
mand increased, an aristocracy of cattlemen arose, raising 
both horses and cattle, as the two were inseparable. One 
of the outstanding men was Diego de Velasquez. As his 
ranges were directly across the channel from the unexplored 
island of Cuba, and as land in Espanola was becoming 
increasingly hard to obtain, he asked for the privilege of 
establishing ranches on this island. Having already made 
one fortune selling stock to gold hunters, he no doubt felt 
he could make another in Cuba. 

When Velasquez invaded Cuba he took eight horses and 
mares, as far as can be determined the first to be moved 
from the original home colony of Espanola. He always 
decked out his horse with bells to frighten savages and 
must have presented a gay figure to the astonished natives.” 
By 1514, Velasquez sent back to his ranches for cattle and 
more mares, and with these animals established the first 
Cuban ranches at Baracoa. Because of its abundant pas- 
turage, he soon selected Bayamo as his chief ranch, and it 
was not long before it was famous as the place where beauti- 
ful and well-trained pintos could be bought.** When news 
arrived in Spain of the future possibilities in ranching, stock- 
men soon made their appearance in the islands, eager for 
land. As the ranches became prosperous, some men decided 
to seek out new grazing prospects in the lands reportedly 
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lying to the west. Enlisting the aid of a wealthy stockman, 
Francisco Cordoba, they sailed to the mainland of Mexico. 

Velasquez now became interested and sent out another 
man, Juan de Grijalva, who confirmed the discovery and 
returned not only with news of new pastures but of gold 
trinkets on the natives. As a result another successful stock- 
man and rancher was chosen because of his tried and known 
ability. He put all the money he had earned on his ranch 
into the expedition, and when the suspicious Velasquez 
started to relieve him of his command he sailed, a rebel. The 
man was Hernan Cortés. After the conquest, Cortés had an 
opportunity to show his knowledge of ranching in his admin- 
istration of Mexico, and he did extremely well. Bancroft 
says that Cortés was not only a conquistador extraordinary 
but also a cattle king and horse raiser par excellence. In 
the valley of Oaxaca, Matlaltzinco** was his cattle ranch 
and his horse farm was at Tlaltizapan. Mexico soon had 
several provinces boasting of superior horses. 

When horses began going to the mainland in large num- 
bers the people of the islands became worried because only 
with difficulty could fresh stock be obtained from Spain. 
The rulers of Santo Domingo were persuaded at one time 
that unless restrictions were placed on the export of live- 
stock for other possessions the islands would suffer irrepar- 
ably. A proclamation was accordingly issued prohibiting 
any stock that might be used for breeding from being 
shipped. So much complaint was received by the king from 
the mainland colonists that an order soon arrived from 
Spain practically annulling the prohibition.” 

It was twenty-six years before any horses were taken 
from Espanola to Mexico. During that quarter of a cen- 
tury the Spaniards had been busy stocking the islands. 
Puerto Rico was stocked before Cuba, for Vicente Pinzon 
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was granted this land shortly after the discovery. Martin de 
Salazar bought his right and landed the first horses and 
cattle. In turn Jamaica, Trinidad, and all the lesser islands 
began to graze their share of livestock although Santo 
Domingo and Jamaica remained the outstanding stock cen- 
ters. Many men of whom we think today as great conquerors 
were also capable and wealthy stockmen. Cortés himself 
was bowlegged from many hours in the saddle. 

Admiral Pedro Menéndez de Avilés in settling Florida 
stocked his colony with one hundred horses and mares, two 
hundred sheep, four hundred lambs, and four hundred pigs, 
and established ranches and towns. The lack of cattle would 
point to the fact that the government did not consider Flor- 
ida as good cattle country and the horses were to be used 
primarily for war, in the effort to keep the French out. 
Menéndez, always capable, when he had his expedition 
assembled at Cadiz, had 1500 people; 117 who were stock- 
men and farmers. Most of the horses he shipped direct 
from Cadiz, and as it was difficult to get enough there the 
king furnished the remainder from the royal ranches on 
Espanola. These horses were taken to Florida in 1565. 
By 1650 this district had seventy-two missions, eight large 
towns, and two royal haciendas, whence horses spread to 
the Indians—not from the remnants of De Soto’s horses 
as has been commonly supposed.** 

The first staple exports from the new world were hides 
and tallow. The miners paid gold for meat and horses, and 
shipping men, eager to have a load on their return trip to 
Spain, paid gold for hides and tallow. The explorers were 
willing to pay exorbitant prices for horses, since they had to 
have them, and in this way a ready market was created in the 
colonies, which far exceeded any dream of producers in the 
old world. Fortunes were made. No one has ever accu- 
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rately estimated the tremendous business carried out in this 
fashion, but it must have amounted to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually.” 

The ranchers on the islands built up an aristocracy that 
was envied by all Europe. With unlimited wealth at their 
disposal, they bought the finest horses and cattle of Spain 
and shipped them to their island ranches. They developed 
the highest type of saddle animal and originated a magnifi- 
cent forerunner of the Mexican saddle, covered with silver, 
inlaid with gold, and studded with jewels.”® Because they 
began to purchase the best of the Spanish horses and ship 
them to the new world in such quantities, Charles suddenly 
realized that the Partidas and other laws were not sufficient, 
and on March 30, 1520, shortly after Cortés landed his first 
horses in Mexico, the Emperor placed an emphatic embargo 
on the export of horses from Spain. From that date until 
Mendoza became viceroy of Mexico, all horses sent to the 
mainland came from the island ranches.** They, in turn, felt 
the drain and passed ordinances, in 1525, trying to stop 
some of the outflow. 

The horse in the old Spanish possessions of the new 
world became fixed during the period of confinement on the 
islands while they were cut off from the rest of the world. 
Certain sires in the islands left their stamp on the future 
generations. Several roans, pintos, and palominos had the 
ability to influence succeeding generations, for we still find 
these colors re-occurring even today, four hundred years 
afterward, and regardless of how much outside blood is 
thrown in, they continue to appear at intervals. 

Although the islands were the first centers of stock- 
raising, this thriving business soon spread to the mainland, 
in three streams. Espanola to tierra firme, Jamaica to 
Nicaragua, and Cuba to Mexico. Herrera gives us a good 
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insight into the early and outstanding breeding places in 
Nueva Espana. When speaking of Nueva Galicia he notes 
that swine, sheep, and goats were numerous, being bred with 
less trouble than in Spain, which was true of horses and 
cows, also present in great numbers. Most of the Spaniards 
in the country lived by trade, breeding cattle, and farming. 
There were droves of carrier horses, carts drawn by oxen, 
pack trains of mules and saddle horses, all over the country. 
Mota Padilla, speaking of the same kingdom, says that 
50,000 head of cattle, more than 200,000 sheep, 4,000 
mules, and an equal number of horses, were driven to and 
sold in Mexico.** 

Herrera felt that the inhabitants of Chiapa were singu- 
lar because of their outstanding ability and inclination in 
breeding, training, and riding horses. He adds also that 
they played all sorts of music and were good painters.” 
Herrera must have been a horseman himself and realized 
that all these arts went well together. In the land about 
Chiapa were also great stores of cattle. In certain districts 
there was a worm that lived in the meadows and whenever 
trod upon by the horses entered the hoof and resulted in the 
loss of the foot. It seemed to be the general opinion that 
horses bred in Chiapa were exceptionally fine horses and 
were not even exceeded by the peninsular-bred animals. 

The province of Nueva Valladolid, in present-day Hon- 
duras, was one of the greatest all around stock countries on 
the mainland during the sixteenth century. In the country 
valleys fresh air and gentle weather combined to create 
ideal climate for breeding countless herds. In the city of 
Gracias-a-Dids one of the sources of wealth was raising 
mules. They were originally imported from Jamaica and 
increased rapidly in the new land. They were used to carry 
grain to Salvador and many were sent to Nicaragua and 
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farther south for the Isthmus trade. The ranches in Valla- 
dolid had excellent horses, says Herrera, because the land is 
rocky. He did not say why the rocks improved the horses, 
but a horseman knows that a horse raised in a rocky country 
walks alertly, picking up and setting down its feet nicely, 
seldom stumbles, and besides developing a tough hoof can 
run rapidly over any type of country without a tendency to 
stumble. 

Perhaps the greatest horse center on the mainland was in 
Nicaragua, where the natives readily learned the Spanish 
tongue, customs, and trade. They became extraordinary 
blacksmiths and rope makers. They bred many different 
types of horses, and their mules, according to Herrera, 
brought them immense wealth as they had practically a 
monopoly on furnishing mules for the Isthmus trade. That 
the trade crossing the Isthmus between Nombre-de-Dids 
and Panama was no little item can be seen when it is real- 
ized that often more than 1,500 mules would leave Nombre- 
de-Dids in one day, destined for Panama. When the great 
fairs were held they would carry the goods of leather, meat, 
rigging, grain, and other products of the country to be sold 
to Panama, Nombre-de-Dids, or other specified points. 
Along the coast of Nicaragua there were many meadows, 
called in those days Jahanas, all being well stocked with 
cattle. There were some pools of sulfur around the puebla 
of Nextipaca, or at least the water apparently came from 
veins of sulfur, as Herrera says they stank very much,”*° 
but the pastures around the water grew luxuriant and green 
the year around and made horses thrive so well that no 
matter how poor they were when put on this feed they re- 
covered in a few days. 

Another province inclined to stock raising was Quito. 
Here there was an abundance of wheat, barley, and maize, 
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cows, horses, sheep, and pigs, the climate being proper for 
all. The supplies from the ships were carried up the river 
to the landing place on floats, and from there were carried 
to the town by draft horses. The natives were great manu- 
facturers, making and selling to the Spaniards blankets, 
hats, buskins, leather goods, pad and war saddles, and many 
other commodities. 

By 1550 outstanding horse breeders were found at Santo 
Domingo, Jamaica, Chiapa, Nueva Valladolid, and Nica- 
ragua: horse breeders whose clientele was to cover two con- 
tinents and whose products are still in use. Spain colonized 
so thoroughly that even today, four hundred years later, 
that which we deem our best we owe to her. 
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de Espafia, que antes no las habia, que en flota del afio 1587 trajeron de 
Santo Domingo 35,444 cueros, y de la Nueva Espafia aquel mismo ajo 
74,354 Cueros vacunos, que por todos son 99,794.” (Pacheco y Cardenas, 
Coleccién de documentos inéditos ... de América y oceania, Vill, 43.) 
For the derivation of the saddle, see Robert Denhardt's article “The 
Western Saddle from Moslem Spain to Modern California” (Westways, 
XXX: 32, 32). 

The pirates were always intercepting the stock ships. One of the losses 
occurred when a cargo of horses destined for Chagre, out of Santo Do- 
mingo, was captured by French pirates (November 15, 1536) and all the 
horses thrown into the sea. 

Matias de la Mota Padilla, Historia de la conquista de la provincia de la 
Nueva Galicia (México, 1870), p. 3138. 

“Saben los naturales criar caballos, que saben los de esta tierra los 
mejores de Nueva Espafia son musicos, i pintores, i aprender bien qual- 
quier oficio, que consiste en arte .. .” [Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas, 
Description de las Indias Ocidentales (Madrid, 1726), p. 26]. 

Herrera always noted stock centers. Continuously through his works can 
be found such sentences as “Puercos, veguas y buenos cavallos en loxa,” 
and “Crian multos buenos cavallos en la ciudad de los Reis.” 
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Some Misconceptions Relative to the 


Constitutional Convention 


FRANK HARMON GARVER 


tennial of the Constitution much is being written about 

the Convention of 1787. Because of the excellence of 
the product of that convention several tendencies are discern- 
ible concerning it. There is, for example, a tendency to 
exaggerate its good qualities, to impute to it motives not 
much in evidence at that time. There is an inclination to 
project present-day views backward, even to use the celebra- 
tion for the purposes of propaganda. 

If the Sesquicentennial is to have the educational value 
aimed at by its promoters, it is necessary to take a realistic 
view of the Federal Convention. It is necessary to stick to 
the facts. If the whole truth is told about the convention it 
remains a very great gathering. Judged by its work it merits 
our admiration. Nothing, however, is gained by too fulsome 
praise of the framers. An accurate knowledge of their prob- 
lems and difficulties, of their dissentions and compromises, 
does not detract from their greatness. It ought, rather, to 
increase our appreciation. The important thing is to get at 
the truth, because if a statement is not true it is not history. 

A common view of the Constitutional Convention is that 
it was a gathering of lofty patriots unselfishly engaged in 
serving the general welfare; a group of superlatively able 
men never equaled in history; an assembly every member of 
which exemplified the highest standards of integrity. If 
the truth be known the framers were no more patriotic than 
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the members of the Congress of the Confederation or of the 
state governments. Their love of country was no more 
deeply ingrained than was that of the Anti-Federalists, who, 
for one reason or another, opposed the ratification of the 
Constitution. 

From the viewpoint of ability the members of the 
Constitutional Convention were not uniformly able. A 
careful study of their acts and contributions makes it possible 
to say that a third of them showed great ability, a third of 
them moderate ability, while another third showed none 
whatever in connection with the work in hand. Among the 
eighteen or twenty members who did most of the labor, 
there developed a small group of great leaders who guided 
the work to a successful conclusion. Their success reflected 
glory upon the whole group. This, however, is far from 
proving that all of the members displayed the superlative 
ability so frequently attributed to them. 

In the matter of integrity the Constitutional Convention 
was an average gathering. The tendency to ascribe greater 
honesty to the political leaders of the Revolutionary period 
than to those of today is not borne out by the facts. With- 
out any desire to labor the point it will be remembered that 
one member of the convention was later expelled from the 
United States Senate; that another resigned from Washing- 
ton’s cabinet under a cloud; that a third was accused of 
graft, or worse, while Speaker of the House, and later was 
in league with Aaron Burr in his conspiracy. Furthermore, 
a half dozen other members promoted wildcat financial 
corporations whose failures caused losses to hundreds of 
innocent investors. This is certainly enough to show that, 
from the viewpoint of integrity, the convention members 
were very human individuals. 

A very uncritical view implies that all of the members of 
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the Constitutional Convention were active in the framing 
of the Constitution. Mere membership in the convention, 
however, does not prove activity or contributions to the 
work in hand. A detailed acquaintance with the convention 
enables one to divide the membership into three classes: 
the most active, the moderately active, and the least active. 
Tests of a delegate’s activity include attendance, the number 
of speeches made, motions made or seconded, committee 
appointments received, and offices held. When this count is 
made a third of the delegates are found to have been almost 
totally inactive in the convention. 

It may be natural to infer that all of the delegates sent 
to such a convention as that of 1787 must have had rich 
political experiences to justify their being chosen. The 
facts do not bear out the inference. Somewhat over half 
of the members may be said to have been qualified by politi- 
cal experience; somewhere from a third to a half were not. 

There is a much wider misconception to the effect that 
the men who went to the convention with the greatest repu- 
tations were the leaders in the work, the real constructive 
architects of the Constitution. In brief accounts of the con- 
vention and in paintings presenting only a dozen or so of its 
supposed leaders, we almost invariably read the names, or 
view the likenesses, of Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, 
Robert Morris, Livingston, Read, Mason, Dickinson, 
Luther Martin, and C. C. Pinckney. Omitting Washington, 
whose activities in the convention were unique, only one of 
these men (Mason) was among the ten most active mem- 
bers; only five of them rank among the eighteen (or upper 
third) of the most active and constructive members. 

The constructive influence of a delegate can be arrived 
at by noting how many motions made or seconded by him 
were carried, by ascertaining how many propositions ad- 
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vanced in his speeches were adopted, and by evaluating the 
quality of his committee services. 

While Washington and Franklin played unique parts in 
the convention, neither contributed in a constructive way to 
the Constitution. It is true that Washington was a man of 
great influence, but the effect of pure influence on the part 
of a member is too intangible to estimate accurately. Frank- 
lin was a harmonizing and conciliating influence, but his con- 
structive propositions were almost invariably rejected by the 
convention. Robert Morris and Hamilton were dead losses. 
The real constructive leaders of the convention—the men 
who actually framed the Constitution—were Madison, 
Gouverneur Morris, Wilson, Sherman, Gerry, Mason, 
Charles Pinckney, Randolph, Williamson, King, Rutledge, 
Ellsworth, Gorham, Butler, Dickinson, C. C. Pinckney, and 
Read, to name the leaders in the order of their activity. 
Madison was the most useful and constructive member. He 
has been justly called ‘““The Father of the Constitution.” 

One of the most fantastic popular misconceptions of the 
Constitutional Convention is to the effect that Hamilton 
was the chief architect of the Constitution. (See Vanden- 
berg and Atherton.) The part played by Hamilton in the 
convention has been so overrated as to make one suspicious 
of the motives back of the extraordinary claims made for 
him. The fact is that his constructive influence in the con- 
vention was so small as to be negligible. He made twenty- 
four speeches, ranking twenty-first in this activity. He made 
or seconded eight motions, only three of which were carried. 
Hamilton received two committee appointments, one very 
early in the convention and one very late. A study of twenty 
of the chief propositions favored by him shows that seven 
were adopted and thirteen rejected. 

Hamilton’s constructive influence was so small because 
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he was absent more than half of the time, because he was 
not active when present, because he was never in harmony 
with the other two delegates from New York, and because 
he was not in sympathy with the course events were taking 
in the convention. His outline of a constitution, practically 
proposing an elective monarchy, was the only plan sub- 
mitted which received absolutely no attention in the con- 
vention. Although he returned to the sessions for the last 
twelve days, he could not vote because a quorum was not 
present from his state. He had no right to sign the Con- 
stitution except as an individual. He could not and did not 
sign for New York. Later Hamilton rendered splendid 
services in the ratifying convention of New York, in helping 
to write the Federalist Essays, and in Washington’s cabinet, 
but his services in the Constitutional Convention were nil. 

It must be pure propaganda when the Constitutional 
Convention is called a democratic gathering, because the 
facts do not bear out the assertion. Hardly a voice was lifted 
in the convention in defense of democracy. Practically every 
reference to it condemned it as the worst of all forms of 
government. The Constitution was intentionally framed so 
as to avoid the direct participation of the people in the gov- 
ernment. Nearly all of the democratic features of our fed- 
eral government today are the products of historical 
growth since 1801, the initial impulse having been given 
by Thomas Jefferson. There is no evidence that the framers 
consciously sought to favor the mass of the people, whom 
they certainly did not represent, as is so often asserted today. 
The framers were not friends of direct democracy. 

It is frequently stated that one of the chief aims of the 
Constitutional Convention was to safeguard personal 
liberty. This is far from the fact. During the closing days 
of the convention several attempts were made to secure the 
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adoption of a Bill of Rights, but all such efforts met with 
defeat. When the Constitution came up for ratification, 
one of the most potent arguments against its adoption was 
the absence of such a bill. So universal was this feeling that 
eight states, out of thirteen, in ratifying, proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that if the friends of the Constitution had not accepted these 
amendments, ratification would have been defeated. 

In this connection it should be noted that it was the Anti- 
Federalists who demanded and secured the promise of 
amendments in the nature of a Bill of Rights. One may say, 
therefore, with historical accuracy that we of today owe the 
Constitution to the Federalists and the Bill of Rights to the 
Anti-Federalists. It is perversion of the truth to praise the 
framers for a Bill of Rights which they refused to adopt. 

A minor misconception about the Constitutional Conven- 
tion is to the effect that it was a harmonious gathering, prac- 
tically unanimous in all that it did. The formula for signing 
the Constitution, adopted during the closing days of the 
session, namely, “Done in Convention by the Unanimous 
Consent of the States present,” has given many persons a 
false impression of unanimity. It caused some to sign the 
Constitution who really were not pleased with it. 

Of the fifty-five delegates who attended the convention, 
thirteen (not counting Dickinson) left early. Three of 
those present on the last day refused to sign. A few others 
signed because of the ambiguous wording of the formula. 
It is a well-known fact that the convention was split into 
factions, that crisis after crisis arose. Threats of withdrawal 
and future reprisal filled the air. Concession, conciliation, 
and compromise brought the session to a successful close, 
for which great credit is due it, but this was in spite of dissen- 
sions, not because of harmony and unanimity. 
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In emphasizing the practical character of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, it is almost universally asserted that the 
delegates were in no sense influenced by political theories. 
Many writers quote with approval the statement of Dickin- 
son, made in the course of the debates, that “Experience 
must be our only guide. Reason may mislead us.” In spite 
of this, the writings of such great political philosophers as 
Locke, Hobbes, Bentham, and Montesquieu were well known 
to the framers. A large number of political theories were 
discussed. Prominent among these were: the compact 
theory of the origin of government, the idea that the people 
are the source of all political power, the right of revolution, 
majority rule, the relative merits of pure democracy and 
representative democracy, the separation of powers, checks 
and balances, the independence of the judiciary, and the 
superiority of conventions over legislatures as an accurate 
test of the popular will. When the basic principles of our 
constitutional system are considered in connection with the 
debates in the Constitutional Convention it is inaccurate to 
assert that the convention was to no extent motivated by 
political theory. 

Practically all writers agree in calling the Constitutional 
Convention a conservative body. This is perfectly true when 
one considers the interests represented by the delegates and 
their general outlook upon life. But the fact should not be 
overlooked that the convention adopted some very radical 
methods to preserve the interests of the conservative class. 
Its action was so radical as to be revolutionary. 

The sole object of the convention, as stated in the official 
call, was to revise the Articles of Confederation. This 
document enumerated in clear terms the steps necessary to 
its own amendment. Absolutely none of these steps was 
taken in the adoption of the Constitution, making that great 
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event illegal and unconstitutional. It should not escape 
notice that the conservative property class is perfectly 
capable of using revolution to serve its own ends. 

Because the preamble reads, “We the people of the 
United States .. . do ordain and establish this Constitution,” 
it is often asserted that the people of the nation as a whole 
voted upon it. On the contrary, every step taken in framing 
and ratifying the Constitution was taken by states or by the 
people of each state acting separaely. 

The Constitution was ratified by state conventions elected 
by the qualified voters. In that day about one person in ten 
enjoyed the suffrage. The vote actually cast for delegates 
to the ratifying conventions (not exceeding 160,000) 
equalled about forty per cent of those qualified to vote. In 
other words, about one person in twenty-five helped to 
choose the delegates. In Pennsylvania, out of 70,000 quali- 
fied voters, only 13,000 participated in the choice of dele- 
gates. Unfair apportionments of members to the state legis- 
latures gave eastern counties friendly to the Constitution a 
much larger representation in the conventions than they 
were entitled to. In New York, the only state in which all 
male citizens were allowed to vote for delegates to the rati- 
fying convention, the opponents of the Constitution chose 
two-thirds of the members. In Rhode Island, the only state 
which permitted all the qualified voters to vote directly for 
or against the Constitution, the result was twelve to one 
against ratification. It is a well-known fact that the Anti- 
Federalists had a majority in Virginia, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Hampshire, North Carolina, and Rhode Island. 
These six states had a majority of the total population. If 
the Constitution had been submitted to a national referen- 
dum, it would have been defeated. The claim of Daniel 
Webster that, because of the wording of the preamble, the 
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Constitution came directly from the people, falls to the 
ground. 

The product of four months of debate, the Constitution 
was a composite of antagonistic views, a compromise full of 
compromises. It was not a logical piece of work because it 
responds to no one recognized theory of the state and of 
government. It was, however, a practical document, which, 
on the whole, has worked well. Still it is not perfect; it is not 
infallible. Not handed down straight from Heaven, it is 
a human product made by men and contains many gaps and 
many defects. It is to be obeyed and respected, but not 
worshipped. 

The Constitution has reflected credit upon its framers. 
Casting aside misconceptions, avoiding exaggeration, and 
judging the Constitutional Convention of 1787 by its work, 
that body remains the greatest deliberative assembly in our 
history, even if it was not an “Assembly of demi-Gods.” 
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Talleyrand’s Last Diplomatic 


Encounter 
Gx 
J. E. Swan 


he set foot on English soil for the second time as 

ambassador to the Court of St. James. He had left 
the quiet repose of retirement and the pleasant surrounding 
of his beautiful estate at Valencey to enter again in the field of 
politics. His sage old mind held the experience of the tur- 
moils of almost half a century, and such a half century few 
epochs could boast. 

The elderly statesman began his career under the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI, and then in rapid succession he served 
eight masters under varying political conditions. He was 
president of the Constituent Assembly, ambassador to 
England, minister of foreign affairs under the Directory, the 
Consulate, Napoleon, and under Louis XVIII. He had been 
one of the most important men in the Constituent Assembly 
before Napoleon was heard of, and now he was ambassador 
to England years after Napoleon had died. 

Talleyrand, in 1830, was not the same man who kad 
held the enemies of France at bay in the Congress of Vienna 
nor was he able to summon again the versatility with which 
he had combatted Napoleon. In reality he belonged to an- 
other age, an age of powdered wigs, knee breeches, silver 
buckles, and rigid formalities. Try as he did, his very actions 
bespoke Europe of the 18th century, not the 19th. In spite 
of the efforts of the conservatives, Europe was changing, 
and many looked upon Talleyrand as belonging to the pages 
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of past history. He had generally a bad moral reputation, 
which popular opinion associated with the Ancient Regime. 
One of his contemporaries referred to him as a “silk stock- 
ing filled with filth.” Chateaubriand wrote that ‘When 
Monsieur Talleyrand is not conspiring, he is working cor- 
rupt bargains,” and Gouverneur Morris said of him, “This 
man appears to me polished, cold, tricky, ambitious and 
bad.” Greville declared that “he was looked upon univer- 
sally as a sink of moral and political profligacy.”* His 
appointment took Englishmen by surprise, and the reception 
of the news was not complimentary.? The London Morning 
Chronicle did not disguise its feeling: ‘The distinguished 
Prince with spectacles on his nose and pouch on his side is to 
leave rue Rivoli for Portland Place and to imagine himself 
happy and respected in the British metropolis—will he be- 
tray Louis Philippe? Will he join the Party of the Duke of 
Bordeaux? Will he embroil France with England or Eng- 
land with Europe?” 

Talleyrand’s position at his new post was not altogether 
unfavorable. Through his conservatism he had at least one 
saving grace. This was one thing upon which both friends 
and enemies of the old statesman were agreed. Conserva- 
tism, although it was standing on its last leg, was still in the 
saddle in England as well as on the continent, and it was to 
the conservatives that Talleyrand made his bow. Aberdeen, 
the British minister of foreign affairs, welcomed Talleyrand: 
“the principal object of your mission will be to confirm the 
good understanding between our two countries.’’® Welling- 
ton received him cordially, probably because he saw the 
handwriting on the wall. Princess Lieven remarked that 
“the Duke of Wellington, who is never wanting in tact and 
perception when his own security is at stake, very promptly 
realized he must recognize ‘la Nouvelle France’ or resign.” 
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Talleyrand’s Last Encounter 


Talleyrand presented his credentials to the King, William 
IV, on October 6, 1830, and was well pleased with his recep- 
tion. The arduous task had begun. 

Talleyrand was in reality a student of human nature. 
His diplomacy was not of a domineering type in which force 
and aggression were used to sway other statesmen, but his 
was of the suave and persuasive kind which mastered men 
like a mythical spirit. He made a careful study of the char- 
acters with whom he had to deal, found their strength and 
weakness, and utilized both to his advantage. Women 
always had played a prominent part in Talleyrand’s public 
as well as in his private life. He frequently utilized them as 
mediums to reach otherwise unapproachable individuals. 
With this in view he took with him to London his niece by 
marriage, the beautiful Duchesse de Dino, to preside over 
his salon. She frequently applied her feminine qualities on 
high officials who were immune to the stern hand of a diplo- 
mat, but who were frequently susceptible, in weaker 
moments, to feminine beauty. The Duchesse de Dino 
played her game well, but she had serious and efficient 
competition. Princess Lieven, wife of the Russian ambassa- 
dor at London, although she lacked the personal charm of 
the Duchesse de Dino, was more of a politician. Both Gray 
and Palmerston felt the weight of her charming presence. 
French and Russian policies were championed by these irre- 
sistible women, and each fought with equal valor the cause 
of the country which she sponsored. The enmity between 
France and Russia is strikingly illustrated in the social con- 
flict between these two women.* 

Tranquility in Europe was by no means assured in 1830. 
The placid surface which had veneered the dissatisfactions 
and suppressed emotions since the Congress of Vienna was 
breaking under the strain. Revolts of minor importance had 
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occurred from time to time, but they had been successfully 
suppressed until the Greek Revolution in 1827 challenged 
the solemn declarations against democracy and nationalism 
made at the Congress of Vienna. The powers could not 
agree on intervention to restore the status quo, so they 
merely met and showed some authority by drawing the boun- 
dary for the new state and by choosing a monarch to occupy 
the newly created throne. 

The July Revolution in France was a much more serious 
threat. The mere fact that it was of French origin caused 
general consternation. The more conservative statesmen 
remembered with fear their terrible experiences following 
the French Revolution of 1789. Could this be the begin- 
ning of another such epoch? This fear was more than a 
mere illusion, as suppressed peoples all over Europe looked 
to the French as a source of inspiration and model for their 
actions. The July Revolution was felt in the darkest and 
most suppressed corners of Europe. Even England did not 
escape. The Duke of Wellington, chief of the conservatives, 
was considered by some to have everlasting endurance. 
Greville declared, “he may last forever.’® Such a prediction 
proved ill-timed because Wellington and the Tory party 
were gradually but certainly giving way to a new element. 
The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, Catholic 
emancipation, the accession of the more popular William 
IV, and the general stir for reform encouraged by the July 
Revolution foreshadowed a change in England. 

Talleyrand most certainly did not comprehend the prog- 
ress which liberalism had made in Europe. He firmly 
opposed democracy, although he had supported the Revolu- 
tionists in 1830. He had lost his constant touch with the 
pulse of European movements, of which in his younger days 
he had noted every throb. This, in many respects, had been 
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the secret of his earlier successes and to a degree helps to 
explain some of his mistakes on this his last important 
mission. He went to London, convinced of the permanency 
of the existing order and proceeded to play his cards accord- 
ingly. He made his bow and appeals to Wellington and his 
party and with their exit he was stranded, a lone conserva- 
tive tree in a forest of liberalism. 

Talleyrand’s arduous task as ambassador to the Court 
of St. James was still further complicated by the revolt of 
the Belgians against the Dutch in August, 1830. The Bel- 
gians, encouraged by the success of the July Revolution in 
France, undertook to free themselves from Holland, under 
whose control the Congress of Vienna had placed them. 
This was a decided attack against the European States Sys- 
tem and tightened the already existing tension between 
England and France. The status of Belgium was the most 
important interest of the British on the continent. Castle- 
reagh had been largely responsible for the union of Belgium 
to Holland, in 1815, for strategic reasons. The English 
were afraid to have a strong nation like France in control 
of the territory which was separated from their own shores 
only by the narrow English channel. The time had come, 
however, when they could no longer demand that Bel- 
gium remain subject to the Dutch. The Belgians felt that 
in case England were insistent they could go to France 
for help. In fact, many Belgians did not conceal their hope 
of being made a part of France. This was naturally favor- 
ably received by the French. Since the time of Richelieu, 
they had dreamed of absorbing Belgium. Besides, the 
realization of this desire would be sweet revenge for the 
humiliations which they had experienced in 1815. The 
French almost as one demanded that their government take 
a definite stand in favor of the Belgians. 
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Talleyrand’s task was a difficult one. He had been sent 
to London primarily to win the support of the British nation 
to Louis Philippe’s rather precarious government, and in 
order to do this France must not make any moves toward 
Belgium. At the same time Louis Philippe was not unani- 
mously popular at home and to take a definite stand against 
anything so popular as the Belgian question would imperil 
his position. Louis Philippe remembered too well the 
embarrassments of the restored Bourbons to depend entirely 
on foreign support to retain his throne. Talleyrand was 
almost certain to meet with opposition even in his own gov- 
ernment. Evidence of this appeared before he officially 
assumed his duties at London, for Molé tried to take the 
Belgian negotiations out of his hands by insisting that the 
question be discussed at Paris, not London.® Molé was soon 
forced out of office, and Talleyrand received his first instruc- 
tions, dated November 6, 1830, to obtain the independence 
of Belgium, to support the Prince of Orange for king, and 
to prevent the territory from being occupied by any foreign 
power.’ Talleyrand agreed in principle to his instructions 
and attempted to put them into effect. 

Meanwhile Holland had appealed to Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, and England to restore the settlements of 1815.8 
She especially looked to Prussia and Russia as friends and 
allies, while Belgium looked to France and even considered 
England as a possible friend. Strange as it may seem in the 
light of evidence just mentioned, there were several reasons 
for Anglo-French coéperation over Belgium. Metternich 
for Austria and Nesselrode for Russia had agreed at Carls- 
bad in late summer 1830 to act together to oppose France 
in case the existing treaties should be disturbed. England, as 
much as France, dreaded to see either Prussia or Russia in 
Belgium. 
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The general outlook was indeed none too bright when 
the five powers met in November, 1830, in the British 
Foreign Office to discuss the Belgian problem. The personnel 
of this first gathering was made up of Aberdeen, represent- 
ing England, Esterhazy for Austria, Mantusiewicz and 
Lieven for Russia, Bulow for Prussia, and Talleyrand for 
France. Talleyrand had met, in one capacity or another, 
all of these men. He had studied them carefully and noted 
their qualities. Talleyrand had a rather high opinion of all 
the members present. Bulow had caused him considerable 
embarrassment at Vienna fifteen years earlier, but now they 
seemed reconciled. Talleyrand had high respect for the 
Russian representatives, but considered the wife of Lieven 
a real menace. What distrust he had for Lieven came because 
of his wife. Madame Lieven crossed swords with Talley- 
rand and Madame de Dino almost every time they met. As 
a general rule Talleyrand was able to get along pretty well 
with the ladies, but this one was out of his control. Their 
conversations frequently ended in a bitter tilt of words. On 
one occasion Madame Lieven took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to show her disgust of French institutions. With a 
large audience and within Talleyrand’s hearing she said, 
“What has just happened in France is nothing more or less 
than a flagrant piece of usurpation.” Talleyrand with his 
ready wit retorted, “You are quite right madam, but the 
only thing to be regretted in the matter is that it did not take 
place fifteen years ago when your master, the Emperor 
Alexander, so ardently desired it.’® In spite of the apparent 
friction between the representatives of France and Russia 
in London the Czar of Russia did look with favor on Talley- 
rand because of his conservatism. 

The general outlook was not encouraging when negotia- 
tions first opened. There was evident determination on the 
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part of some of the powers, Russia in particular, to follow 
the same plan which was followed in dealing with the revolu- 
tions which occured in Italy and Spain between 1818 and 
1822. Conditions in neither France nor England were con- 
ducive to codperation. The Tory Party in England was not 
inclined to be conciliatory, and the Laffitte ministry in 
France sponsored a popular demand for an aggressive 
French policy in Belgium. Russian intervention in behalf of 
Holland would certainly have meant war with France, and 
at the same time English intervention would have been more 
than a possibility. 

A series of events relieved tension considerably. Russia 
was, for the time being, occupied with a revolution in Poland. 
The Tory government was defeated in England, and Molé 
was forced to resign in France. At first Talleyrand con- 
sidered the fall of the Tories a calamity. He distrusted Grey 
with his reform ideas, and Palmerston, the minister of 
foreign affairs, was not to his liking. Palmerston’s ability 
was not questioned. Talleyrand marveled at his indefatigable 
activity and admired his amiable social qualities, but he did 
question his integrity. “It may be said,” wrote Talleyrand, 
“that nearly every political question resolves itself with him 
into a personal one; and whilst seeming to defend the interest 
of his country, it is nearly always those of his hatred or 
revenge that he is serving.’’’® Palmerston had about the same 
opinion of Talleyrand. He considered him as an old fogy 
and was convinced that he was playing a double rdle on the 
Belgian question."' Palmerston seemed to take delight in 
annoying Talleyrand. He often kept him waiting for hours 
for an interview. This feeling was destined to grow into 
unsuppressed animosity on the part of both. 

Considering the many complications which confronted 
him on every turn, Talleyrand played his part as well as 
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could be expected. He tried his best to please the English 
government. He knew the extent to which the English 
feared the Russians and concluded correctly that England 
could not afford to break with Russia without French sup- 
port. He played up to Palmerston by advocating a policy 
of non-intervention toward Belgium.’? Just how serious 
Talleyrand was in this suggestion is questionable. He later 
defined non-intervention as, “un mot metaphysique et 
politique qui signifie a peu pres la méme chose qui’ interven- 
tion.””** He more than likely saw the impossibility of France 
acquiring any of the territory and, convinced of the advisi- 
bility of keeping England’s good will, decided to try to 
further the bonds of friendship by supporting a cause which 
was considered so important in England. 

The French people as a whole did not share Talleyrand’s 
enthusiasm for an English alliance. Talleyrand pleaded 
eloquently for his cause. ““Europe most certainly is at this 
moment in a state of crisis. Very well! England is the only 
power which, like us, truly desires peace. . . . The principle 
of non-intervention is adopted equally by the two countries 
and there is also a sympathy reaching out between the two 
peoples.’ 

The first real session for the settlement of the Belgian 
affair took place on December 20, 1830. The representa- 
tives agreed without serious dissent to ask Holland to free 
Belgium.** The next move was to decide what to do with 
Luxemburg. Talleyrand felt that neutrality should be 
declared for this country also. Louis Philippe was deter- 
mined that this should be the case."* Several in France 
thought that their country had a right to the territory. 
Palmerston, however, thought otherwise, as did the min- 
isters from Prussia and Russia. Talleyrand put up a real 
fight because Palmerston reported that “he fought like a 
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tiger and pretended that he would not agree to the neutral- 
ization of Belgium if Luxemburg was not included; he then 
said he would accept instead, the cession of Philippeville and 
Marienburg. That was also refused. At length we brought 
him to terms by the same means by which jurors become 
unanimous—by starving.’’"7 

The first weeks of 1831 were trying times for Talley- 
rand. The defeat over Luxemburg had demonstrated 
humiliatingly the limited power which he could assert. He 
bowed to defeat gracefully, convinced of the necessity of 
pleasing England. He signed the protocol of January 20, 
which, with succeeding agreements, guaranteed Belgian 
neutrality, asked her to pay half of the debts incurred, and 
forced her to give up her claims to Luxemburg.’® Sebastiani 
condemned Talleyrand in no uncertain terms, threatening to 
call for his resignation. Talleyrand demanded an explana- 
tion,’® and Sebastiani, after he had thought things over, 
changed his mind.*° Palmerston was very much disgusted 
at the way the French acted and did not hesitate to express 
his feelings to Talleyrand.” 

Independence for Belgium having been recognized, the 
next step was to find a monarch that suited all parties con- 
cerned. In the last analysis this was the crux of the problem. 
Success or failure for the various powers depended upon the 
ruler chosen for the newly created state. There were many 
candidates, but there were in reality three factions, each 
with its respective candidate. The Belgians rather inclined 
toward open annexation to France, but that being denied they 
sought the next best thing, the Duc de Nemours, second son 
of Louis Philippe, as their king. A second group headed by 
Holland and supported by Prussia and Russia favored a 
prince from the House of Nassau. A third and a much less 
influential group supported the Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
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grandson of Josephine, the first wife of Napoleon. No one 
was willing to compromise so the choice of a “dark horse” 
was necessary. 

The French were favorable to the Duke of Nemours. 
Sebastiani asked Talleyrand to sound out the English on this 
matter as early as January 3, 1831. Grey replied that “the 
choice would be an inevitable cause for war.”** Talleyrand 
was torn between two factions. If he followed his instruc- 
tions he knew that he would ruin the chances of an English 
alliance. Louis Philippe apparently felt that Talleyrand 
was not doing his best for the interests of France because 
he sent Count Flauhaut to London with special instructions. 
Flauhaut’s instructions are not available, but Palmerston 
referred to having negotiated with the French court on the 
matter.** In the meantime the Belgians took definite action 
and elected the Duc de Nemours to be their king. However, 
after due consideration Louis Philippe and Sebastiani decided 
that it would be too dangerous to support the Belgians.** 
Somewhat relieved Talleyrand assured the congress that 
Louis Philippe would not allow his son to become king.” 
Palmerston was not convinced they were sincere, at least 
for some time.”® 

The House of Nassau and the Duke of Leuchtenberg 
were both eliminated, the first by an overwhelming adverse 
vote of the Belgian assembly and the second by the unquali- 
fied opposition of Louis Philippe. Talleyrand was not in 
favor of any one of the three candidates originally proposed; 
consequently he welcomed the opportunity to support a 
compromise candidate. He used his influence in favor of 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. The French were not 
enthusiastic about Leopold. This was a disappointment to 
Talleyrand, who now realized more than ever how slight 
his influence was with his home government. 
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Anglo-French relations steadily became more strained. 
Talleyrand’s lack of confidence in Paris was no secret and 
disgust with French vacillation was openly deplored by 
Palmerston. Louis Philippe saw that something had to be 
done so he dismissed Laffitte as president of the French 
Council and appointed Périer. The new president announced 
to Europe his desire for the establishment of order at home 
and for peace and coéperation abroad. This change had a 
favorable effect in England.” 

The powers proposed as a basis of settlement for 
Belgium and Holland the so-called eighteen articles. They 
were a compromise which slightly favored Belgium, espe- 
cially in regard to public debts. Talleyrand supported the 
compromise but was not a party to the original discussions. 
Belgium accepted, but the Dutch showed their disgust by 
marching an army into Belgium. This was too much for the 
French. They felt that even the eighteen articles had been 
too vigorous against Belgium, and now Dutch intervention 
was more than they could stand. Public opinion demanded 
official action against Holland. Palmerston saw the futility 
of trying to hold France in check so he gave his very guarded 
consent to French military intervention, relying upon Périer 
to withdraw the troops as soon as the Dutch were defeated. 
Louis Philippe in his enthusiasm made the mistake of declar- 
ing in the French Chamber that “the fortresses erected to 
threaten France are to be demolished.” He also expressed 
to Talleyrand disgust for their relying so much on England’s 
stand. “‘Really my dear Prince,”’ wrote the French King, “I 
cannot understand how the position of Belgium, of my gov- 
ernment, and myself has so far escaped you that you should 
have no difficulty about signing the protocol.”** When Pal- 
merston saw that the French were showing hesitancy about 
withdrawing their troops, he wrote Granville: “The French 
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must go out of Belgium or we will have a general war in a 
few days.” 

Talleyrand again found himself out of harmony with the 
French government, all except Périer. He appealed to him 
to withdraw the French troops or suffer the consequence of 
war with England.®® Fortunately for Talleyrand and for 
the friends of peace, a way was found out of the rather 
dificult situation. Leopold, probably prompted by Palmer- 
ston if not by Talleyrand also, wrote Louis Philippe that his 
troops were no longer needed as all immediate danger had 
been removed. Louis Philippe complied, and another crisis 
passed in Anglo-French relations. 

The question as to what should be done with the 
fortresses along the French border presented an unsettled 
problem. Wellington, whose word in military affairs still 
carried a great deal of weight, believed that the fortifications 
should be kept intact in order to insure Europe against 
French aggression.** The French believed that they were 
humiliating reminders of what had occurred in 1815 and 
demanded their destruction. The Congress decided on 
December 14 that the fortifications at Ath, Mons, and 
Philippeville were to be dismantled. Talleyrand was not 
present at the meeting.** Both Périer and Louis Philippe 
protested against the decision, but Palmerston was obdurate. 
“As to the French dissatisfaction touching the fortresses,” 
he wrote, “the British cannot propose to the contracting 
parties any alterations.”** Talleyrand tried to persuade 
Palmerston but without success.** 

Belgium was beyond doubt the most outstanding prob- 
lem which Talleyrand had to confront while he was in 
London, but it was by no means the only one. The rather 
general political disturbances in Europe following the French 
Revolution of July, 1830, were mostly blamed on the French. 
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Talleyrand was faced with the task of trying to harmonize 
a liberal policy at home with a conservative foreign policy. 
Revolutions occurred in Poland and in the Papal States as 
well as in Belgium. The Polish upheaval kept Russia 
occupied or she might have actively interfered on the side 
of Holland in the Belgian dispute. The French offered no 
military support to the Poles, but a fleet was sent to Ancona 
when Austria interfered in behalf of the Papacy. Conserva- 
tive powers looked with disfavor on the French move. 
Talleyrand protested. “Our friends in England are in 
despair.’’** He urged Périer to withdraw the French fleet 
or run the risk of destroying any possibility of an English 
alliance.*® 

Périer’s death, on May 16, 1832, deprived Talleyrand 
of his only trusted friend in the French government. They 
seem to have gotten along well together. Talleyrand often 
appealed directly to Périer rather than to Sebastiani, minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, or to Louis Philippe. Talleyrand felt 
keenly the loss of his friend, and lost hope of being able to 
reconcile the French and English governments. 

The death of Périer led to threatened revolts in Paris. 
A manifesto signed by Laffitte, Barrot, and Pagés declared 
that France was being humiliated and that the revolution 
was being stilted by the conservative bourgeoise. Talley- 
rand made a hurried trip to Paris. His real intentions are a 
mystery but he apparently thought that his services were 
needed at home. It is doubtful if the aged diplomat had 
any intentions of assuming a position in a new government 
but he did see Broglie made minister of foreign affairs 
instead of Sebastiani. Talleyrand returned to his post in 
London in October. 

In the meantime Belgium had become annoyed at the 
lenient attitude which the Congress had taken toward 
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Holland. The powers gradually lost patience with both 
Holland and Belgium. This state of affairs plus the threat 
of Russia to take an active part led Palmerston to be much 
more attentive to Talleyrand’s approaches.** Broglie 
assured Talleyrand that French public opinion demanded 
intervention.*® Palmerston again felt the folly of trying to 
stem the French, so he agreed to codperate with them in the 
military occupation of Belgium.*® A French army advanced 
towards Antwerp while the English fleet blockaded the 
Dutch ports. The surrender of Antwerp on December 22 
ended opposition to the policy of the powers. However, the 
Belgian question was not settled for several months and by 
then Talleyrand had left his post as ambassador to England. 

The first few months of Louis Philippe’s reign marked a 
general shifting of international issues which involved in one 
way or another almost every country in Europe. The Near 
East, always a focus of interest especially for the English, 
became increasingly so by 1830. The first tangible sign of 
the weakness of the Turkish government came with the 
Greek Revolution of 1827, which had just been settled by 
the powers assembled at London when Talleyrand arrived 
on the scene of action. A still more serious problem, in this 
instance Talleyrand participated in the discussions, was the 
revolt of Mehemet Ali against the Sultan. Mehemet Ali, 
Pacha of Egypt, was disgusted with the inefficiency of Turkey 
and decided to set up a government of his own. 

England and France could not agree as to the policy to 
be followed toward Mehemet Ali. The former was anxious 
to protect her trade route to India which she thought could 
be assured by keeping Turkey intact. Mehemet’s threat 
against the Sultan’s powers were consequently frowned 
upon. The French, on the other hand, looked with favor 
on Mehemet Ali. He was popular because of his sympathy 
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Talleyrand was faced with the task of trying to harmonize 
a liberal policy at home with a conservative foreign policy. 
Revolutions occurred in Poland and in the Papal States as 
well as in Belgium. The Polish upheaval kept Russia 
occupied or she might have actively interfered on the side 
of Holland in the Belgian dispute. The French offered no 
military support to the Poles, but a fleet was sent to Ancona 
when Austria interfered in behalf of the Papacy. Conserva- 
tive powers looked with disfavor on the French move. 
Talleyrand protested. “Our friends in England are in 
despair.”**> He urged Périer to withdraw the French fleet 
or run the risk of destroying any possibility of an English 
alliance.*® 

Périer’s death, on May 16, 1832, deprived Talleyrand 
of his only trusted friend in the French government. They 
seem to have gotten along well together. Talleyrand often 
appealed directly to Périer rather than to Sebastiani, minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, or to Louis Philippe. Talleyrand felt 
keenly the loss of his friend, and lost hope of being able to 
reconcile the French and English governments. 

The death of Périer led to threatened revolts in Paris. 
A manifesto signed by Laffitte, Barrot, and Pagés declared 
that France was being humiliated and that the revolution 
was being stilted by the conservative bourgeoise. Talley- 
rand made a hurried trip to Paris. His real intentions are a 
mystery but he apparently thought that his services were 
needed at home. It is doubtful if the aged diplomat had 
any intentions of assuming a position in a new government 
but he did see Broglie made minister of foreign affairs 
instead of Sebastiani. Talleyrand returned to his post in 
London in October. 

In the meantime Belgium had become annoyed at the 
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Holland. The powers gradually lost patience with both 
Holland and Belgium. This state of affairs plus the threat 
of Russia to take an active part led Palmerston to be much 
more attentive to Talleyrand’s approaches.*’ Broglie 
assured Talleyrand that French public opinion demanded 
intervention.*® Palmerston again felt the folly of trying to 
stem the French, so he agreed to codperate with them in the 
military occupation of Belgium.*® A French army advanced 
towards Antwerp while the English fleet blockaded the 
Dutch ports. The surrender of Antwerp on December 22 
ended opposition to the policy of the powers. However, the 
Belgian question was not settled for several months and by 
then Talleyrand had left his post as ambassador to England. 

The first few months of Louis Philippe’s reign marked a 
general shifting of international issues which involved in one 
way or another almost every country in Europe. The Near 
East, always a focus of interest especially for the English, 
became increasingly so by 1830. The first tangible sign of 
the weakness of the Turkish government came with the 
Greek Revolution of 1827, which had just been settled by 
the powers assembled at London when Talleyrand arrived 
on the scene of action. A still more serious problem, in this 
instance Talleyrand participated in the discussions, was the 
revolt of Mehemet Ali against the Sultan. Mehemet Ali, 
Pacha of Egypt, was disgusted with the inefficiency of Turkey 
and decided to set up a government of his own. 

England and France could not agree as to the policy to 
be followed toward Mehemet Ali. The former was anxious 
to protect her trade route to India which she thought could 
be assured by keeping Turkey intact. Mehemet’s threat 
against the Sultan’s powers were consequently frowned 
upon. The French, on the other hand, looked with favor 
on _— Ali. He was popular because of his sympathy 
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for France, and many Frenchmen felt that his success meant 
the furtherance of their interests in the Near East. Louis 
Blanc, a popular Republican in France, declared that “the 
Near East is that battlefield where, sooner or later, must be 
fought the great fight of our intellectual and moral suprem- 
acy.”*° Russia looked with favor on the destruction of 
Turkey in order to gain an outlet through the Dardanelles. 
France agreed with England that Russia should be kept out. 
On this point there was ground for common action. 

Talleyrand was anxious to pursue his proposed alliance 
with England on the basis of common opposition against 
Russia.*? Talleyrand reported that Palmerston was willing 
to ally England with France in order to protect Turkey.* 
Palmerston was not willing to go any further than to make 
promises.** Even the treaty of Unkair Skelessi did not make 
Palmerston change his mind, although it gave Russia a firm 
hold on Turkey.** He preferred to act independently and 
without any obligations to France.*® Talleyrand was out of 
harmony with his government on this question. Louis 
Philippe was not willing or brave enough to sacrifice French 
interests in the Near East for an English alliance. Talley- 
rand went to Paris in September, 1833, while the discussion 
was at the highest pitch. Princess Lieven wrote that “his 
arrangements would seem to indicate that he has in view 
either death or the presidency.’** Talleyrand attributed his 
failure in the negotiations with England to the intervention 
of the Czar of Russia.*” 

Spain and Portugal, next to the Low Countries, were 
foremost in the mind of the British government. It had 
taken particular pains and had even risked the hazards of 
war to protect the interests of these countries. In a like 
manner the French saw that next to the Low Countries the 
most logical place for expansion was the Iberian peninsula. 
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But any move in this direction always aroused the greatest 
indignation on the part of England. 

Political turmoil was brewing in Spain and Portugal in 
1831. Two young queens occupied the thrones and in each 
case an unruly uncle tried to depose them. In each case the 
queen represented the liberal faction and the uncle stood for 
reactionary policies. The civil struggle which ensued caused 
considerable international interest. England and France 
both supported the queens. The French asked England to 
support them in direct intervention,** but Palmerston showed 
his usual reticence. He handled the problem without even 
consulting Talleyrand.*® Talleyrand not only felt that he 
had been personally affronted by Palmerston but also that 
his country had been disgraced. He pleaded with Palmerston 
to allow France to become a party to the treaty, which was 
finally agreed.” 

Explanations for Palmerston’s action are hard to find. 
It is true that he had a particular delight in putting people 
in their place. Perhaps he thought Talleyrand had it coming 
to him. However, Palmerston was too shrewd to allow 
his personal animosities to override a principle which he 
believed would be beneficial to his country. He saw that by 
making France a party to the agreement for the settlement 
of the disturbances in Spain and Portugal he could prevent 
independent French intervention. That after all was very 
important. 

Talleyrand publicly expressed great satisfaction with 
the treaty which he referred to as an alliance that he had 
been striving to obtain for some time." Inwardly, how- 
ever, he felt quite differently about it. The humiliation 
which he suffered because of being slighted in the negotia- 
tions was a climax to a long series of disappointments. He 
had gradually come to the conclusion that “England has 
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altered greatly and I do not think she can pause in the course 
which she is now pursuing. I do not feel myself called upon 
to follow her therein. Lord Palmerston and I no longer 
agree, nor do we satisfy one another.” The English press 
caricatured both Talleyrand and Palmerston and they re- 
sented it. One in particular showed them as “the lame 
leading the blind.” Finally Talleyrand came to the con- 
clusion that a friendly relationship between his country and 
England was impossible. In his later correspondence he 
suggested that Austria might be a better ally than England. 
The Duchesse de Dino suggested to the sister of the king of 
France that Talleyrand would be willing to accept a posi- 
tion at Vienna. 

No one in England seemed to be particularly sorry to 
see Talleyrand leave London. In fact, several breathed a 
sigh of relief. Palmerston gave him a farewell dinner, but 
the Duchesse de Dino wrote: “This is his (Palmerston’s) 
line; he loves to speed the parting guest. . . No one known 
to be our best friends were there.’’*? Grey, while friendly to 
Talleyrand, had lost most of his respect for him. Lady 
Grey did not hesitate to express her disgust of Talleyrand, 
especially because of the crude noise which he made in his 
throat when he ate.®* Croker described him as one who 
looked ‘‘altogether like an old fuffed lame village school- 
master. The historian Macaulay said that “his face is as 
pale as that of a corpse and wrinkled to a frightful degree. 
His eyes have an odd glassy stare quite peculiar to them. 
His hair, thickly powdered, hangs down his shoulders on 
each side as straight as a pound of tallow candles.” Welling- 
ton declared, “I never could discover on what grounds 
Talleyrand’s great reputation as a minister was built. He 
often received applause and censure for things he never 
said nor heard of till they were brought to him for his signa- 
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ture.” Only a few voices were raised in his praise. Greville 
did note in his diary that “his age was venerable, his society 
was delightful.” Talleyrand left England at the close of his 
mission, an aged, saddened, and pitiful man. 

Part of Talleyrand’s success at London is found in the 
fact that there was not an actual break in the diplomatic 
relations between England and France. This cannot be 
attributed entirely to Talleyrand. It seems highly improb- 
able that either Palmerston or Louis Philippe would have 
run the risk of war at this time. Talleyrand did succeed in 
bolstering confidence in the Orleans monarchy, especially 
with Wellington and Aberdeen in England, and even with 
Russia. Aside from these rather intangible accomplishments 
there was little that the old diplomat could point to with 
pride when he retired. 

This is a striking example, of which there are many, of 
a man continuing his career beyond the limits of his physical 
and mental ability. The often quoted statement that Talley- 
rand and Palmerston were hand in hand in negotiations 
can not be proved. Palmerston seldom confided in Talley- 
rand on important matters. He was not permitted to attend 
the session of the London conference which decided the 
fortress problem in Belgium. He was not one of the original 
signers of the settlement of the Spanish and Portugese 
problems, and he was not present at the celebration held at 
Windsor Castle on the signing of the treaty. 

Talleyrand was not altogether in accord with his own 
government. Negotiations were often carried on over his 
head. In 1830 Mole tried to keep the Belgian negotiations 
out of his hands. Count Flauhaut was sent to London by 
Louis Philippe to negotiate concerning a king for Belgium. 
Talleyrand did not agree with his government over the 
Mehemet Ali affair. Of course he was not in the wrong on 
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all of these affairs but he seemed to lack the personal influ- 
ence to carry his ideas out as he had done on previous 
occasions. He stated at the time he accepted the ambassa- 
dorship to London that his real reason for doing so was to 
obtain an alliance with England. He admitted when he left 
London that such was really impracticable if not impossible. 
He suggested that France ought to drop England and 
approach Austria for an alliance. Talleyrand was a dis- 
illusioned man when he went into retirement in 1834. He 
never received another appointment to a public office. 
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Oil at Hobbs, New Mexico 


C*D 


MARGERY POWER 


OBBS, THE OIL center of New Mexico, is situated in 
H the eastern part of Lea county, four miles across the 

state line from the Staked Plains of Texas. Lea 
County produces about 96 per cent of the state’s oil and 
much of its gas. Active development in the Hobbs field 
started with the Hobbs pool early in 1930.? Drilling on the 
discovery well, Midwest State No. 1, began October 12, 
1927, and continued until the first months of 1929.* 

When drilling of the Midwest well began, Hobbs con- 
sisted of two buildings, separated by a country road,— 
Hobbs High Store and a school.* These served the needs of 
the neighboring settlers as a distributing center and a place 
to educate their children. The post office was in a corner 
room of a farm house. The five residences® in the vicinity 
included the home of James Isaac Hobbs and his family, 
early pioneers, for whom the town was named. The part of 
Hobbs that is today the main street was a horse pasture.® 

The center of activity was the consolidated school in 
which one teacher taught about fifty pupils. All of this was 
in the colorful days when boys rode their horses inside the 
building to annoy the teacher.’ In addition to academic pur- 
poses the school served as a place for community gatherings 
and occasional revival meetings. “Grandma” Hobbs, at 
eighty-seven, loves to relate stories of former good times. 
She tells how, on one occasion, she won a decisive victory 
over the neighboring cow punchers that resulted in a reli- 
gious revival meeting, and how, during the services, she 
was instrumental in the conversion of a friend. 
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Prior to the spudding ® of the Midwest well, the few 
families in the locality had supplied the neighboring cattle 
ranchers with crops for which they received good prices. 
Then hard times came and forced most of the men to leave 
in order to find work. The villagers were in debt when the 
oil drilling started, but royalties later paid their obligations.°® 

When asked if she was glad for the oil, “Grandma 
Hobbs” smiled, patted the shoulder of the inquirer, and 
replied, “Woman, you know I was.” A similar question to 
Hatty, the wife of the state drilling superintendent for 
Midwest Oil Company during this time, Mr. C. G. Scott, 
resulted in a different answer. Mr. Scott had arrived at 
Florence, Colorado, in June, 1928, for his first vacation 
from Midwest since 1916, when he began with the company, 
only to find a telegram directing him to New Mexico. Hatty 
followed some weeks later and located at Shiprock. Mr. 
Scott covered the oil territory of New Mexico, traveling 
back and forth between Shiprock, Jal, and Hobbs. He 
said, however, that there was very little oil in the state then. 

In October, 1928, in contrast to the two buildings and 
five farm houses of the previous year, Hobbs impressed a 
visitor with its air of prosperity and confidence. The bright 
hopes of the future gave new life to the people. Among the 
most conspicuous of the new buildings were a hotel and two 
lumber yards. Several partially completed buildings added 
to the scene of general activity. The most noticeable need 
was daily mail service.’® 

The history of the discovery well itself reveals the basis 
of development. The Midwest Company leased the land 
from Harry F. Walker of Roswell, New Mexico" A wild- 
cat ” drilling campaign included plans for a test hole on the 
block in the northeast corner section 9, T. 19s., R. 38 E.78 
Actual spudding of the hole was on October 12, 1927.74 
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Usually five men worked on the well, two drillers, two tool 
dressers, and a water monkey.”* They used cable tools.’® 
The first two months included such mishaps as caving hole, 
frozen pipes, a broken belt on the drilling equipment, and 
fishing for tools.*’ A fire in January made the well a “pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night.” This fire, 
which probably started in the engine house, destroyed the 
derrick. The Midwest Oil Company operators extinguished 
the fire and began rebuilding the derrick before the end of 
the month."® 

Despite difficulties, however, this was the best well in the 
state by October, 1928. A seven-day test showed an average 
of over five hundred barrels of high grade oil.** Even then 
drilling on the well continued. The building of a fifty-five 
thousand barrel storage tank ended on November the first.” 
Nine hundred and fifty-one barrels of oil flowed on Novem- 
ber 20, 1928, in twenty-four hours. The Illinois Pipe Line 
Company soon made definite arrangements to connect the 
Midwest Company’s well with the Maljamar area north- 
west of Hobbs.”* 

Indeed, the main problem was isolation, as the new field 
was quite removed from other centers. After a year’s work 
the first prospect of a pipe line appeared. The nearest rail- 
road was over fifty miles away.” To the southwest is Carls- 
bad, the point, according to Mr. Scott, from which he 
obtained supplies. The Pecos Valley and Northeastern 
Railroad, a branch line of the Santa Fe, maintained one 
train a day each way between Carlsbad and Clovis, New 
Mexico. This line was operating when drilling began. 
Another train, ‘Alkali Pete,” ** on the same branch crept to 
Pecos City, Texas, some eighty miles to the southeast of 
Carlsbad, each morning except Sunday. With luck it re- 
turned in the afternoon.” 
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As the lack of daily mail, pipe lines, and railroads con- 
tribute to the picture of isolation, so with the telephone.” 
Arriving at Hobbs for the first time a young man inquired 
as to the whereabouts of his friend. He was probably down 
town telephoning, the young fellow learned. The search 
ended with the following discovery. The friend was seven- 
teenth in line, drinking home-brew and waiting for the one 
telephone. Persons desiring to call could not leave the wait- 
ing line for the half a day necessary, but employed small 
boys to supply them periodically with home-brew.” 

A speak-easy across the street from the hotel had become 
the social center for the workers. It was operated by a 
woman in the living room of her home.** Although this is 
quite a transition from “Grandma’s”’ revival meetings in the 
school, Hobbs never was and never came to be the typical 
hell-raising boom-town usually expected. This was due to 
the fact that major companies had the land under lease 
before pay dirt was reached.” 

The log of the discovery well carried the following 
account on April 16, 1929: “Flowing into tanks. Well 
flowed 115 bbls. oil in 10 hrs. Well shut in at 5 P. M.” 
This indicates that the drillers had completed their work 
and that the well was on production. 

Although much of New Mexico, including Lea county, 
had been under oil leases since 1926,*° the only source which 
seemed to have faith in the area was The Oil News, a news- 
paper promoting oil leases. Mr. Scott said that nobody took 
the work seriously, not even the Midwest Company. They 
would not believe the well after they got it. 

The Humble Oil and Refining Company spudded its 
Bowers No. 1, three miles northeast of the discovery well, 
on June 10, 1929, two months after the first well was on 
production. The Humble Company drilled for apparently 
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no other reason than the fact that their lease was expiring.™ 
The real scramble came after the Bowers well.** 


Although Hobbs got its big impetus from the Humble- 


Bowers, the romance of the producer should never be lost. 
One year and two months of continuous drilling in the same 
hole,** while onlookers laughed at the wildcatting, takes true 
courage. The reward is now assured, for Hobbs has become 
the oil capital of New Mexico. 


nN 


NOTES 


. “The History of Lea County Oil” (unpublished report of the Chamber of 


Commerce, Hobbs, New Mexico, 1937), Pp. $- 


. “Introduction to the Oil Industry” ao. report of the Chamber of 


Commerce, Hobbs, New Mexico, 1937), 

“Log of Midwest Oil Company No. 1 dents Well, NE. cor. sec. 9, 19 S., 
R. 38 E.” (unpublished drilling record on file at the Stanolind Oil and 
Gas Company, Hobbs, New Mexico, October 12, 1927 to April 16, 1929). 
The Midwest Oil Company became the Stanolind Oil and Gas Company. 
Verbal reports of three persons present when drilling of the first well 
began, Mrs. James Isaac Hobbs, whose name the town bears, Mr. Bob 
White, proprietor of Hobbs High Store, and Mason White, son of Bob 
White. Hobbs High Store was also called Bob White’s Store. Mr. C. G. 
Scott, New Mexico state drilling superintendent for Midwest Oil Com- 
pany, likewise confirmed the statement. Mr. Scott was not present, how- 
ever, until June, 1928, eight months after drilling started. In disagree- 
ment with this statement is Dean E. Winchester, “The Oil and Gas Re- 
sources of New Mexico” (New Mexico School of Mines, Bulletin No. 9, 
Socorro, New Mexico, 1933), p. 155. 


. The five residences referred to were those of E. H. Byers, Bob White, 


Mrs. James Isaac Hobbs, L. N. Delmont nursery, and W. S. Capps. The 
Capps did not live in their house. 


. Verbal report of Bob and Mason White. 


Verbal report of Mason White. He attended the school for several years. 
Mason White and Henry Hughes, a boyhood friend, actually rode their 
horses into the building. 


8. When a well is spudded, the surface dirt is broken and the drilling begins. 


Il. 


12. 


Verbal report of Mrs. James Isaac Hobbs. 

News item in The Oil News [Albuquerque, New Mexico], October 20, 

1928. 

Verbal report by Mr. C. G. Scott, confirmed at the Stanolind Oil and Gas 

Company office, Hobbs, New Mexico. 

Historical item in The Oil News [Amarillo, Texas], February 19, 1927. 

“This is an expression often heard in the oil country, and in the Pan- 

handle where wildcats, that is the four-legged creature, are unknown, 

there has developed some questioning as to the explanation of the saying. 
“The first mention of wildcatting was back in southwest Pennsylvania, 
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where the first commercial oil well of the United States was found on 
August 27, 1859, by the late Edward Laurentine Drake. 

“After Drake’s discovery along the shores of Oil Creek, leases soared 
in value, so the men who did not have much finance were compelled to go 
into the woods for cheap acreage. When they would come to Oil City, 
Titusville, and other early day oil centers for supplies they would state 
that they were ‘working out among the wildcats.’ 

“The remark was true in every detail, for the forests of Pennsylvania, 
New York, West Virginia and Ohio, which comprised the Appalachian 
or Eastern fields, were full of wildcats and other animals. 

“When the oil fields of the country were opened in the plains country 
of Indiana, Illinois and Kansas, and thence into Oklahoma and Texas, the 
saying followed. It’s so much a part of the oil country as oil itself.” 
News item in The Oil News [Amarillo, Texas], October 1, 1927. 

“Log of Midwest Oil Company No. 1 State Well, NE, cor. sec. 9, 19 S., 
R. 38 E.” [pages not numbered]. 


15. Verbal report by Mr. C. G. Scott. Water monkey refers to a water boy. 
16. A cable drilling outfit is the more commonly known, up-and-down, pump- 


handle style of rig. 

“Log of Midwest Oil Company No. 1 State Well,” of. cit. 

News item in The Oil News [Amarillo, Texas], January 21, 1928. 

News item in The Oil News [Albuquerque, New Mexico], October 20, 
1928. 

“Log of Midwest Oil Company No. 1 State Well, of. cit. 

News Item in The Oil News [Albuquerque, New Mexico], December 5, 
1928. 

Paul Wagner, “Trading Leases in New Mexico Where Train Whistle 
Is News,” National Petroleum News, 20:24, July 4, 1928. 

At various times Mr. Scott obtained supplies from Midland, Texas, or 
from Seagraves, Texas. Carlsbad, however, was the shipping point most 
used. 


. Alkali Pete is the name by which the train is known in Carlsbad. 
. Paul Wagner, “Trading Leases in New Mexico Where Train Whistle Is 


News,” op. cit. 
According to Mr. Scott, at first it was necessary to go to Carlsbad to tele- 
phone. Later there was one telephone in Hobbs. 


. Verbal report of Mr. Ed Hackett, son-in-law of Mr. Scott. Mr. Hackett 


was the young fellow searching for his friend. 


. Verbal report of Mrs. C. G. Scott. She had moved to the new hotel. 
. Historical article in The Oil News [ Albuquerque, New Mexico], Septem- 


ber 20, 1937. See also “Oil Industry” ce report of the Chamber ° 
of Commerce, Hobbs, New Mexico, 1937), 

News item in the New Mexico Oil News nent July 2, 1926. 
Dean E. Winchester, “The Oil and Gas Resources of New Mexico,” 
Op. cit., p. 155. 

Ibid. 

“Log of Midwest Oil Company No. 1 State Well, NE. cor. sec. 9, 19 S., 
R. 38 E.,” of. cit. Actual drilling lasted from October 12, 1927, to Decem- 
ber 15, 1928. 





Correlations Between the History 
of The United States and the 
History of Hispanic America 


ORD 


WILuraM J. MARTIN 


INTRODUCTION 


the earth with which the United States has had the 

most important relations, aside from the mother 
country, is Hispanic America. For a century after the dis- 
covery, Spain proclaimed a title which was practically 
unchallenged to the entire area of the forty-eight states. 
The English colonies, forerunners of the original thirteen 
states, had their very beginning under her wrathful and 
unwilling eyes and participated continuously in the rivalry 
of England, Spain, and other European nations for the 
lion’s share of the Western Hemisphere. Spain, a jealous 
and ill-minded midwife, attended the birth of the first 
American republic and would have deformed and stunted 
the infant at the moment of separation from the mother 
country. From Spain, directly or indirectly, and from her 
American offshoot, the United States as a nation received 
title to 65 per cent of the area of the forty-eight states, 
including the Louisiana Purchase. England planted one 
republic in America; Spain, well nigh a score. And a new 
type of national State came into prominence in the world. 
With the colonies of Spain and Portugal, after they became 
independent, the United States has had its most consistently 


[: AMERICA, from its earliest beginnings, the part of 
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extensive and important relations. As the United States 
had taken most of the area of its continental block from 
Spain and Hispanic America, so when overseas empire began 
at the end of the 19th century it was established mainly at 
the expense of Spain and Spanish America. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


There is an element of unity in the history of the first 
three centuries of European settlement in America which 
is too often obscured in the treatment of the colonial period 
of the United States. The forest of world affairs is not 
seen in true perspective and proper relation, because the 
observer is absorbed in examining the structure, and count- 
ing the rings of one particular tree. The same is true, 
although probably somewhat less true, of the colonial period 
of Hispanic America. Surely, even greater emphasis should 
be laid at least in the teaching of United States history, on 
the fact that the discovery and colonizing of English Amer- 
ica, or of Hispanic America, were but component parts of 
the most consequential event of world history of the last five 
hundred years,—the political domination and economic 
exploitation of the whole world by Western Europe and 
her offshoots. 

Spain and Portugal prospected the world, and furnished 
the rough model for all Western European commercial and 
colonial empire. For more than three hundred years no 
other nation built so wide and strong, nor held so firm a 
colonial empire. Peru and Mexico represented the Mercan- 
tilist ideal in their character, products, and exploitation by 
the mother country. There were precious metals, agricul- 
tural and collected products desired but not produced by 
the mother country, and a disciplined proletariat to be ex- 
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ploited. England took what was left and attempted to 
imitate the Spanish achievements. English Mercantilist 
theory was substantially the same as Spanish. The English 
desired gold as much, and searched as eagerly. The English 
would no doubt have been just as willing to exploit native 
labor if it had been possible; but their Indians were undis- 
ciplined and untamable and the many experiments in enslave- 
ment of Indian captives failed to establish that as a labor 
system in the English colonies. Both Spanish and English 
apparently believed that the decadent institutions of feudal- 
ism might furnish a suitable unit of social organization for 
the new and wild land. The Spanish encomienda, with its 
Indian labor, was successful to a degree. The English 
manor, with imported labor, was almost entirely a failure. 
The English were as eager as the Spanish to acquire colonies 
whose economic activity would supplement and not compete 
with that of the mother country. The English like the Span- 
ish held the trade of their colonies to be properly closed to 
the citizens of other nations. The manner in which England 
attempted to enforce the principle of “English trade in 
English ships’ was a feeble imitation of the ferocity of 
Spanish enforcement of her imperial trade monopoly. 

For a century and more, Spain and Portugal maintained 
their monopoly of settlement in the Western hemisphere. 
In the latter part of the 16th century the pack of English, 
French, and Dutch seadogs set upon Hispanic America and 
its commerce in full cry. England, France, and Holland 
came late and found Spain and Portugal intrenched in the 
better parts. They demanded their “place in the sun,”’ pref- 
erably in the reflected rays of the precious metals. For the 
next two hundred years each of the three aggressors took 
all it could get of what was left and as much as possible from 
Spain and Portugal. English land grants striped the map 
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of northern Spanish America almost to the same extent as 
in the mid parts of North America. 

The English had no particular preference for Chesa- 
peake Bay or Massachusetts Bay. As between England and 
Spain, the Western Hemisphere was one great prize, with 
Spain trying to hold all, and England trying to wrest away 
as much as possible in trade and territory. It was long unde- 
cided how many of the English colonies, or how many of the 
Spanish colonies would suffer the fate of Port Royal, Acadia, 
New Sweden, New Netherland. Some of the various monu- 
ments commemorating the unity of American history in the 
centuries when the American continents were open to Euro- 
pean colonization are the Guianas, British Honduras, the 
Mosquito Coast, Jamaica, the Falkland Islands, and the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The remarkable success with which 
declining Spain held her own against powerful and greedy 
rivals is one of the decisive factors in American history. 

The histories of Anglo-America and Hispanic-America 
touch each other at a multitude of points all through the 
colonial period of the United Staets, in imperial relations, 
Indian relations, and trade. 

The settlement of Jamestown was regarded by the Span- 
ish government as an impudent trespass on Spanish terri- 
tory, and a decision was formed to destroy the interlopers; 
but, though the intention persisted long, Spanish expansive 
force had lost its elasticity and Spain could only stand dog- 
gedly defending what she had fully grasped and trusting 
that Anglo-French rivalry would prevent an overwhelming 
combination against her American empire. 

The English colonies of Virginia, Carolina, and Geor- 
gia in turn held the international boundary against the 
Spanish and lived in fear of attack by Spanish forces and 
their Indian allies, or in hope of success of one of their 
expeditions against Spanish Florida. 
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One of the biggest “ifs” in American history is to be 
found in the Anglo-Spanish situation in the West Indies 
during the Seven Years War, and it illustrates a fundamen- 
tal condition of the English continental colonies. When 
Havana was captured by an English fleet in 1762, there 
was great rejoicing in the English colonies, especially in the 
commercial centers. But the British imperial statesman com- 
mitted a fatal blunder in the peace negotiations, in requiring 
the cession of Florida by Spain and Canada by France, and 
failing to balance their American empire economically by 
retaining Cuba and other areas in the West Indies. What 
that empire needed most just then was more sugar islands 
to furnish a legal market for the products of the continental 
colonies together with the concomitants of that trade. It 
is a very reasonable speculation that extensive acquisitions 
in the West Indies would have enabled the imperial loyalty 
of the Thirteen English Colonies to weather the effects of 
the expulsion of the French and even the attempts at im- 
perial reorganization of the seventeen sixties. The teeth 
of the Sugar Acts would have been dulled and a potent cause 
of dissatisfaction removed from the English colonies; but 
selfish and unpatriotic interests preferred Florida to Cuba, 
and Canada to Guadalupe, and the unbalanced economy of 
Anglo-America was overthrown by revolution. 


REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS 


There appears to be little direct inter-dependency in the 
decisive revolutionary movements of Anglo and Hispanic- 
America, but the interplay of revolutionary ideas and influ- 
ences was extensive. It is of interest to note that in the 
1740's, during the War of the Austrian Succession (King 
George’s War), there was a wide-spread revolutionary 
movement in the continental colonies of Spain. It was said 
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to project the reéstablishment of the Inca dynasty in South 
America and to be supported there by Creoles and Penin- 
sulars and the Jesuits. A separate, though correlated move- 
ment was designed to establish an independent state in New 
Spain. Mexican agents made overtures for English assist- 
ance through James Oglethorpe and other Georgia officials. 
Oglethorpe sent an agent to New Spain, who reported fav- 
orably, and he communicated the proposal to the English 
government, where it was apparently approved but aban- 
doned without any substantial action. 

The revolt of the English colonies and the establishment 
of an independent federal republic on the Atlantic coast of 
North America excited and stimulated the already dissatis- 
fied Spanish colonies but produced no immediate tangible 
result. Miranda, the prophet and evangelist of Spanish 
American independence, who fought under the Spanish flag 
for the independence of England’s colonies, set on foot his 
ambitious plan to associate England and the United States 
for Spanish-American independence. He visited the United 
States in 1783 and studied the revolutionary technique and 
the military campaigns of the movement for independence of 
the English colonies. Miranda evidently thought for the 
next quarter century that there was a reasonable expecta- 
tion of the United States and England playing the same role 
in the establishment of independence in Spanish America, 
that France and Spain had played in the independence of the 
United States. There was some ground for this expecta- 
tion. Two men as unlike in their attitudes as Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Alexander Hamilton lent sympathetic ears to his 
projects. Hamilton saw a possible opportunity to satisfy 
the craving for military glory, which was his passion. In 
the long wars for Spanish-American independence, 1809- 
1824, many citizens of the United States enlisted in the 
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cause and others profited by trade with the revolutionists; 
but the government of the United States held aloof and 
refused to pass on to other American republicans the aid 
which they had received from France, and England received 
the greater share of credit for the release of the Spanish- 
American colonies. 

The long delay in the recognition of the new republics 
by the United States is another illustration of the complexity 
of the relations of the United States with Spain and Span- 
ish-America. While the United States would not intervene 
in behalf of the Spanish rebels, the former was not averse 
to taking advantage of that situation and the difficulties of 
the Spanish government at home, either in 1809, 1813, or 
1819, to acquire for themselves another slice of the Spanish 
empire. 

Henry Clay was the self-appointed champion of the 
Hispanic-American republics and consistently pressed their 
claims for recognition for several years before 1822, when 
the decision was made by the United States government. 
Clay said in a speech in Congress in 1818: 


In the establishment of the independence of 
Spanish America, the United States have the deepest 
interest. I have no hesitation in asserting my firm 
belief, that there is no question in the foreign policy 
of this country, which has ever arisen, or which I can 
conceive as ever occurring, in the decision of which 
we have had or can have so much at stake. This 
interest concerns our policies, our commerce, our 
navigation. There can not be a doubt that Spanish 
America, once independent, . . . will be animated by 
an American feeling and guided by an American pol- 
icy. They will obey the laws of the system of the new 
world, ... in contradistinction to that of Europe... 
We are their great example. Of us they constantly 
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speak as of brothers, having a similar origin. They 
adopt our principles, copy our institutions, and, in 
many instances, employ the very language and senti- 
ments of our revolutionary papers. 


The honorable Speaker may have been guilty of some 
hyperbole but there seems no doubt that he spoke the senti- 
ments of a majority of the people of the United States. A 
popular decision on the question of Hispanic-American rela- 
tions would have brought about a policy very different from 
that of the laggard and calculating one of the government, 
where the spirit of freedom was in conflict with that of 
Manifest Destiny and territorial expansion. Clay’s efforts 
were fondly observed by their beneficiaries, and in 1823, a 
portrait of Clay presented to the Colombia House of Rep- 
resentatives was gratefully accepted and ordered hung in 
the legislative hall of Colombia. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


In general, the various political interrelations of the 
United States and the Hispanic-American republics in their 
national character may be placed in three groups under the 
headings, as symbols, Manifest Destiny, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and Pan-Americanism. As the same individual reacts 
differently in different situations or is impelled in different 
directions by different stimuli at the same time, so nations. 
The United States as a nation has, from time to time, shown 
to its southern fellows the grasping greed implied in the 
term Manifest Destiny; at other times it has demonstrated 
the one-sided benevolence or selfish paternalism practiced 
under the symbols of the Monroe Doctrine; and, upon rare 
Occasions, it has seemed to approximate the idealism con- 
tained in the higher concept of Pan-Americanism. 
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MANIFEST DESTINY 


“Manifest Destiny,” the declaratory Gott mit uns of 
United States territorial expansion in America, was, in a 
sense, inherited from the parent state, and the talent was 
not buried in a napkin. “Git a plenty while yer gitting” was 
the slogan of the frontier farmer, in the attempt to satisfy 
the insatiable desire for more land with little regard for 
character or need. In the two decades before the war for 
Southern Independence, in the supreme manifestation of 
this agrarian imperialism, the spirit of expansion was hardly 
burlesqued in the toast: “Here’s to the United States; 
bounded on the North by the Aurora Borealis, on the South 
by the Southern Cross, on the East by the Milky Way, on 
the West by the Precession of the Equinoxes.” There was 
no discrimination against northern lands in this expansion 
but the British Lion there had proved difficult to fend off at 
the beginning and impossible to push back later, and the 
Spanish and Mexicans to the South and Southwest were 
easier to despoil. Over their lands leaped the Colossus of 
the North and fixed in the minds of all Hispanic-Americans 
from the Rio Grande to Tierra del Fuego an indelible im- 
pression of danger from the north. If there is any attitude 
founded in history and common to all Hispanic Americans 
it is that derived from the history of the territorial expan- 
sion of the United States. From the first year of indepen- 
dence to the present generation, no decade has passed when 
that fear has not been renewed. It is the solid black thread 
running through the relations and the mutual attitudes of 
the American republics. The fact that the territory of South 
America had not been touched makes it no less a part of 
their historical consciousness. In the Federalist period in the 
United States, Washington wrested the northern part of 
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West Florida from Spain. In 1803, Jefferson purchased 
from Napoleon a dubious title to the western half of the 
Mississippi basin which had been under Spanish rule for 
forty years and was formally transferred to a French agent, 
not to be subjected to French administration but with the 
sole object of passing the ownership on to the United States 
a few days later. The vague boundary description was 
quoted from the treaty of 1800 by which Spain had made 
the cession to France. In 1809, Madison took the western 
part of West Florida in a manner strikingly similar to the 
method used by Theodore Roosevelt when he took Panama 
in 1903. In 1813, the remainder of West Florida was 
taken. The whole question of West Florida has been com- 
plicated by the claims of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
that the Louisiana Purchase included all of West Florida. 
In 1819, when Bolivar was completing the liberation of 
northwestern South America from Spanish authority and 
San Martin was preparing to extend his Chilean victories 
into Peru, President Monroe accepted from the feeble hands 
of Spain, the Florida peninsula (East Florida) and per- 
mitted in the treaty a formal cession of all West Florida 
which had been claimed by the United States since 1803, 
and was then incorporated as parts of three different states. 
Here, too, the United States surrendered her Texas claims 
to Spain in return for Spain’s claim to Oregon, and fixed 
a boundary for Spanish-America running from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. Perhaps, because of tempor- 
ary satiation, the new Mexican republic was exempt from 
oficial territorial aggression by the United States for a 
quarter century; but President Jackson recognized the inde- 
pendence of Texas and in the 1840’s the acquisition of Texas, 
New Mexico, and California and, in 1853, the Gadsden Pur- 
chase completed the continental block of United States 
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territory. Most of it represented forced transfers of Span- 
ish American territory to the United States. The Spanish 
American flavor was increased by the alien populations and 
the private land titles and claims in all these territories 
which have involved endless litigation and diplomatic com- 
munication. The whole last half of the 19th century was rife 
with filibustering and plots and conspiracies in the United 
States directed against Spanish-American jurisdictions and 
interests. The Cuban question and the Ostend Manifesto, 
Quitman and Lopez, William Walker—‘‘The Grey Eyed 
Man of Destiny”—in Nicaragua, the Isthmian question and 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Grant and San Domingo: these 
are only a few of the more familiar signs of the persistent 
interrelation. The Spanish-American War aroused hopes 
and fears in all the southern republics, and the fears were 
realized when their old fatherland fell before the Imperial 
Colossus of the North, whose gigantic bulk loomed far 
nearer and more threatening than ever before. Its hand 
fell for the first time upon the Southern Continent when 
President Theodore Roosevelt “took” Panama from 
Colombia in a cavalier manner; that was a deed which 
shockingly offended the race consciousness and feelings of 
every Hispanic American people. In the last thirty-five years 
the Caribbean has become an “American Lake” and the 
political and economic correlation of the two peoples has 
been enormously increased. Who shall say whether the 
present state of affairs denotes an epochal change in trend 
or that it is but a lull before a new advance. 


THE Monroe DoctTRINE 


Hispanic American writers of the blatantly patriotic and 
jingoistic type specialize in the discussion of these relations 
in the light of the grasping greed which they see in the ter- 
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ritorial expansion of the United States. On the other hand, 
there are many tangents and parallel lines in the histories 
of the United States and Hispanic America which represent 
relations less striking and less highly charged with emotion. 
Some of these may be grouped under the symbol, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The consensus of Hispanic American opinion 
is that, whatever it should have been or might have been, 
it has generally represented a one-sided benevolence and 
selfish paternalism. In the beginning it was a welcome ges- 
ture and gave some feeling of security against the dangers 
from Europe, and even yet there seems to be a lingering 
tradition faintly similar to the sentiment which has been 
placed in General Pershing’s mouth, as he stepped on the 
soil of France, in 1917 “Lafayette, we are here!” It has 
become a symbol of an American system of international 
law and has been defined and explained extensively by 
Hispanic American publicists, as well as those of the United 
States. The Clay addendum and the Olney dictum in a sense 
have their counterparts in the Calvo and the Drago Doc- 
trines. 

The “protective” or American monopoly features of 
the Monroe Doctrine have been frequently invoked and 
the major incidents are well known. J. Reuben Clark, Under 
Secretary of State, in a memorandum on the Monroe Doc- 
trine, compiled in 1928, enumerates fifty-eight cases which 
might be considered, or have been considered as falling 
within the purview of the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, 
from 1824 to 1923. 

The attitude of the United States toward the younger 
members of the family of American Republics has not only 
been “protective” but also tutorial. The United States 
government through its diplomatic agents has most con- 
sistently tutored Mexico, but such interference has progress- 
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ively increased in other countries, especially since the Span- 
ish American War. 

In the century of Hispanic American independence 
hardly any of these republics has been entirely free from 
what might be regarded as gratuitous advice from the United 
States on the administration of their affairs. One of the 
most interesting examples of individual instruction is to be 
found in the correspondence of Henry Clay with Bolivar. 
In 1827, Bolivar wrote Clay a very grateful and laudatory 
letter concerning Clay’s long activity in behalf of Hispanic 
American independence and good relations among American 
nations. It seems to have been almost a year later that Clay 
replied. “I am persuaded,” he said, “that I do not misin- 
terpret the feelings of the people of the United States, as 
I certainly express my own, in saying that the interest which 
was inspired in this country by the arduous struggle in South 
America, arose principally from the hope that, along with 
its independence, would be established free institutions, 
insuring all the blessings of civil liberty. To the accomplish- 
ment of that object we still anxiously look.” Clay con- 
tinued that the people of the United States hoped that 
Providence would bless South America, as it had the United 
States, with the genius of some great and virtuous man, to 
conduct her securely through all her trials. ‘““We had even 
flattered ourselves,”’ he said, ‘‘that we beheld that genius in 
your excellency. But I should be unworthy of the considera- 
tion with which your excellency honors me and deviate from 
the frankness which I have ever endeavored to practice, if 
I did not on this occasion state that ambiguous designs have 
been attributed by your enemies to your excellency, which 
have created in my mind great solicitude.” Clay concluded 
by saying, “I will not doubt that your excellency will, in due 
time, render a satisfactory explanation to Colombia and the 
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world of the parts of your public conduct which have excited 
any distrust; and that preferring the true glory of our 
immortal Washington to the ignoble fame of the destroyers 
of liberty, you have formed the patriotic resolution of ulti- 
mately placing the freedom of Colombia upon a firm and 
sure foundation.” 

Throughout the history of the Hispanic American 
republics from beginning to end runs the thread of paternal- 
istic tutelage by the United States. 


PAN-AMERICANISM 


The high idealism in American relations is to be found 
in the concept of Pan-Americanism. From the statesmen and 
intellectual leaders of the United States and all the nations 
of Hispanic America in the century of common independence 
have emanated countless expressions of mutual sympathy 
and common interest. A young Brazilian named Maia, 
member of a student organization for Brazilian indepen- 
dence, wrote to Thomas Jefferson, in 1787, informing him 
of the movement and stating that they should look to the 
United States for aid “because nature in making us inhabi- 
tants of the same continent has in some sort united us in 
the bonds of a common patriotism.” 

When Bolivar called the first Panama Congress he “saw 
with almost prophetic vision the basic unity of interest of 
the American Republics, as well as the importance of build- 
ing up a distinctively American system which should give to 
the world a high example of constructive mutual helpfulness, 
as well as assume the leadership in peaceful and orderly 
settlement of every international dispute. In this respect 
Bolivar will always occupy a high place as the spiritual 
father of Pan Americanism.” (Rowe) 

The Panama Congress of 1826 with all its deficiencies 
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was, in a special sense, illustrative of the common political 
interests of the United States and at least Spanish America. 
The monarchists of Europe were eager for the Quadruple 
Alliance to destroy the republican heresy which had swept 
the Western Continents, and to make the world secure for 
the monarchical form of government. The fact that the 
United States had secured a grudging recognition among 
the family of nations did not make the horde of new 
republics in America any the less acceptable. It is scarcely 
too much to say that the conservative monarchists of Europe 
were just as eager to destroy that threatening radicalism of 
republican government as the Allied Powers and the United 
States were to nip the new Russian experiment in the bud at 
the end of the World war. The American problem was gen- 
erally recognized in that form and the desirability of a com- 
mon front to the threatening reactionaries of Europe was 
commonly appreciated. 

As the century passed after that first inept American 
Congress the idea has been kept alive and has served as a 
thread to draw together the destinies of the nations of 
America. 


CONCLUSION 


The elements of unity, the parallels, the interrelations 
to be found in the histories of the United States and His- 
panic America are infinite, and innumerable illustrations are 
to be found in every field. Nothing has been said of eco- 
nomic, cultural, and intellectual relations. A complete pic- 
ture would include most of the history of both regions. 
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anniversary of the birth of the man who, more than 

anyone in America, founded the study of ethno-history. 
Remarkably little is known of him, even by those his- 
torians of Spanish America who borrow most liberally 
from his works. Scholars still living, who knew him in life 
and have known him through his work, are unaware of the 
tremendous difficulties over which he triumphed, in spite of 
financial and physical handicaps, to wed history and ethnol- 
ogy and overthrow the romantic school of aboriginal history 
led by W. H. Prescott and H. H. Bancroft. 

Bandelier was, above all, a scientist. His history is for 
the historian. He remains, twenty-four years after his 
death in 1914, the most frequently quoted of authorities on 
the American Indian. Some of his work has been found 
erroneous by later investigators, but remarkably little of it 
has been superseded. 

Bandelier’s and Lewis H. Morgan’s ideas of social evo- 
lution as an orderly process we now know to have been too 
simple. But his first-hand investigations of American 
aboriginal life, while not as thorough as that of later and 
better-financed investigators, are still valid and useful. His 
greatest contribution is in his critical writings on the early 
Spanish chroniclers, and will be found, not in the text of his 
publications, which were numerous, but in his voluminous 
notes. 

Adolph Francis Alphonse Bandelier was, as all biogra- 
phies state, born in the Canton of Berne in French Switzer- 
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land in 1840, where he is said to have attended Wengren 
school until he was eight. His father, who had preceded the 
family to the new world, sent for him and his mother to 
come to Highland, IIl., in 1848. 

Papa or Herr Professor Bandelier, as he was called 
around Highland, tried Brazil. But he arrived in 1846 or 
1847, in the turmoil of Dom Pedro’s reign and the blockade 
of the Plata by English and French fleets. He then came 
to the United States, naturally joining the Swiss settlement at 
Highland, where there were friends. Father Bandelier had 
been educated for the law, at Lausanne, and was a member 
of the superior court at twenty-one years of age.’ He was 
a pompous, dignified gentleman, stubborn and strong willed, 
and, as one Highlander said, the only man who ever dared 
appear on the muddy streets of the town wearing a high silk 
hat. 

At Highland, Herr Bandelier, Sr., bought forty acres 
of land about a mile northeast of the square little village of 
about a thousand souls, and built the usual type of T-shaped 
frame house, walls of brick for warmth in winter and cool- 
ness in summer, underlaid with a vaulted wine cellar and 
storage space for vegetables and fruits. 

Bandelier, Sr., did not depend upon his farm for support. 
He went into partnership with F. Ryhiner and Moritz 
Huegy, Sr., to form the F. Ryhiner Bank, but it is probable 
that Papa Bandelier did not have a great deal of capital. 
He was probably taken into partnership because of his 
influence with Swiss investors around Berne, for most of the 
money for the development of the new country came from 
European investors. When the bank failed in 1885 there 
was $360,591.73 owing to Swiss creditors. 

This, then, was the scene of Adolph F. Bandelier’s boy- 
hood life. He was the son of a prominent man, a man looked 
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up to in the town, a partner in one of the largest banks in 
south central Illinois at that time. He lived in a house where 
there were servants. His father, an educated man, was 
absolute master of the household, demanding and receiving 
the respect of all, speaking at public functions, leading in 
civic movements, secretary of the school board, and a mover 
in the organization of the French evangelical church of 
Highland.” 

Adolph went to public school, along with the other 
youngsters of the community. There is an entry written by 
him in the autograph book of his first teacher, Miss Emily 
Throp, dated 1850. Adolph was then ten years old. The 
entry, in beautiful French script, reads: “If I am still too 
young to appreciate your merits, I am not [too young] to 
get a vivid and lasting impression of the kindness with which 
you have introduced me to the language and history of my 
new country. I shall always retain a pleasant memory of 
what I owe to you.” 

The error of Hodge* regarding Bandelier’s education 
by a tutor probably arose out of the custom of private 
teachers, called tutors, who often taught in the unused rooms 
of the four room brick public school erected in 1850. The 
first public school in Highland was built in 1839, and a 
school district was formed in 1847. 

Adolph’s mother, Maria Senn-Bandelier, died, in 1855, 
shortly after the family arrived in America. The sandstone 
marker is practically illegible now. I could only make out a 
part of the name, Senn, and the date. Only the knowledge 
of Mr. Carl Huegy, a nephew of the first Mrs. Adolph F. 
Bandelier, enabled me to locate the grave. 


3 


There is absolutely no evidence to support the idea of 
Charles F. Lummis‘ that Maria Senn was of the Russian 
nobility or Russian at all. None of the family records in the 
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hands of Carl Huegy mentions any such thing, and I was 
told by Swiss in the community that Senn is a very common 
name around Berne. She was from the village of Sornetan, 
Switzerland. 

On January 5, 1862, Adolph F. married Josephine 
Huegy, and in 1865 they visited Switzerland, probably on 
a belated honeymoon trip, perhaps put off on account of the 
Civil war. 

While in Switzerland, Bandelier attended the Univer- 
sity of Berne during the winter semester of 1865-66, the 
summer semester of 1866, and the winter semester, 1866-67. 
He registered in the school of law, according to a letter 
from the Rector of the University of Berne.® 

Upon his return from Europe, probably in 1867, the life 
of Bandelier, Jr., was just about what you might expect of 
the son of a prominent man accepted as being wealthy, in a 
small Illinois town. 

In the Highland Bote of March 30, 1865, there is a 
notice of a meeting of the Schutzenbund, signed by Adolph 
F. as secretary. His father was president of the American 
Schutzenbund, organized about this time. At. the Schut- 
zenfest in June, 1865, Adolph gave the second toast after 
his father had made the speech of welcome. He won a saw 
buck at the shoot, 123d prize. In 1866 he was elected prin- 
cipal speaker of the newly organized Turnverein. In 1868 
he signed a notice thanking the people of Highland for their 
donations to the relief fund for flood sufferers in Switzer- 
land. 

Bandelier showed his scientific bent by publishing in the 
Bote, in 1869, a series of meteorological observations. The 
last of these articles was published in Die Union in January, 
1869. Again there was a big Schutzenfest in May, 1872, 
and Ad. F. took a prominent part. 
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In December, 1869, the Turnhalle was dedicated, with 
Papa Bandelier giving the principal speech. A bust of 
Alexander von Humboldt smiled approvingly from the 
wall, between the portraits of William Tell and George 
Washington. And in January of 1870, Herr Ad. F. Ban- 
delier announced in Die Union a series of lectures on the 
theme, ‘“‘Schilderungen aus den Anfangen,” for which 
twenty-five cents admission was charged. The receipts were 
used to pay for the furniture of the Turnhalle. John 
Springer, a public school teacher, also lectured in this series, 
talking on the “Unprogressiveness of the Chinese Empire 
and Its Causes.” Both spoke in German. 

Herr Ad. F. Bandelier lectured in the Turnhalle, in 
1871, to gain funds for the relief of the Swiss in the north- 
west. A year later both father and son were on the national 
finance committee of the Schutzenbund. In the same year, 
we find our hero listed as a water carrier in the Volunteer 
Fire Department of Highland, and he held the same high 
ofice in 1874. In 1875 he appears as a member of the 
library committee of the Turnverein. 

In 1878 Bandelier was on the committee to arrange a 
German church affair, as vice president. Then, beginning in 
1881 and continuing to 1883, he wrote a series of Reisebrie- 
fen from New Mexico and Mexico. From 1881-84 there 
are various notices, very complimentary, regarding Adolph 
F.’s publications. These included his monographs® on the 
Ancient Mexicans, written in Highland, and his Final 
Report on the Indians of the Southwest." 

These works, contrary to the statements of F. W. 
Hodge and others, were purely library researches. He bor- 
rowed books from Morgan, whose acquaintance, according 
to his letters, he made in 1873; from the Mercantile Library 
in St. Louis; from the Lenox Library in New York City; 
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hands of Carl Huegy mentions any such thing, and I was 
told by Swiss in the community that Senn is a very common 
name around Berne. She was from the village of Sornetan, 
Switzerland. 

On January 5, 1862, Adolph F. married Josephine 
Huegy, and in 1865 they visited Switzerland, probably on 
a belated honeymoon trip, perhaps put off on account of the 
Civil war. 

While in Switzerland, Bandelier attended the Univer- 
sity of Berne during the winter semester of 1865-66, the 
summer semester of 1866, and the winter semester, 1866-67. 
He registered in the school of law, according to a letter 
from the Rector of the University of Berne.® 

Upon his return from Europe, probably in 1867, the life 
of Bandelier, Jr., was just about what you might expect of 
the son of a prominent man accepted as being wealthy, in a 
small Illinois town. 

In the Highland Bote of March 30, 1865, there is a 
notice of a meeting of the Schutzenbund, signed by Adolph 
F. as secretary. His father was president of the American 
Schutzenbund, organized about this time. At the Schut- 
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his father had made the speech of welcome. He won a saw 
buck at the shoot, 123d prize. In 1866 he was elected prin- 
cipal speaker of the newly organized Turnverein. In 1868 
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In December, 1869, the Turnhalle was dedicated, with 
Papa Bandelier giving the principal speech. A bust of 
Alexander von Humboldt smiled approvingly from the 
wall, between the portraits of William Tell and George 
Washington. And in January of 1870, Herr Ad. F. Ban- 
delier announced in Die Union a series of lectures on the 
theme, ‘‘Schilderungen aus den Anfangen,’’ for which 
twenty-five cents admission was charged. The receipts were 
used to pay for the furniture of the Turnhalle. John 
Springer, a public school teacher, also lectured in this series, 
talking on the “Unprogressiveness of the Chinese Empire 
and Its Causes.” Both spoke in German. 

Herr Ad. F. Bandelier lectured in the Turnhalle, in 
1871, to gain funds for the relief of the Swiss in the north- 
west. A year later both father and son were on the national 
finance committee of the Schutzenbund. In the same year, 
we find our hero listed as a water carrier in the Volunteer 
Fire Department of Highland, and he held the same high 
ofice in 1874. In 1875 he appears as a member of the 
library committee of the Turnverein. 

In 1878 Bandelier was on the committee to arrange a 
German church affair, as vice president. Then, beginning in 
1881 and continuing to 1883, he wrote a series of Reisebrie- 
fen from New Mexico and Mexico. From 1881-84 there 
are various notices, very complimentary, regarding Adolph 
F.’s publications. These included his monographs® on the 
Ancient Mexicans, written in Highland, and his Final 
Report on the Indians of the Southwest.’ 

These works, contrary to the statements of F. W. 
Hodge and others, were purely library researches. He bor- 
rowed books from Morgan, whose acquaintance, according 
to his letters, he made in 1873; from the Mercantile Library 
in St. Louis; from the Lenox Library in New York City; 
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and from other sources. Under date of December 16, 1878, 
in the midst of his work on the ancient Mexicans, he wrote 
to Morgan, ‘Of course, I shall most humbly and dutifully 
stay at home, playing the part of John Paul Richter’s ‘Quit- 
nus Fixtlein,’ who, whenever he heard of a book whose con- 
tents he would have liked to know, wrote it himself for 
himself. I am in a similar position: writing about countries 
and peoples which I never shall be able to see. . .””8 

Lummis was right when he said, “Bandelier was as 
simple as a child.’”” The man who detested sham and char- 
latanry in others, and whose scientific work always bears 
the accurate stamp of scholarship, came to New Mexico 
under what he considered a cloud. He was as anxious as a 
child for honor and recognition. It shows through nearly all 
his correspondence, especially that with the American 
Museum of Natural History while he was in Peru. He 
wanted desperately to make a good impression. 

In 1885, just as Bandelier was preparing to publish his 
monumental Final Report, the F. Ryhiner Bank at High- 
land failed disastrously. In the spring of that year Adolph, 
Jr., went to Europe to secure illustrations for his book. At 
least, so it was given out. Actually, I think, he was sent to 
attempt some arrangement with the bank’s European cred- 
itors through Gruner-Haller and Company of Berne. He 
failed in this mission, and the blow fell while his father was 
in New Orleans. 

When the bank closed its doors, the town was in an 
uproar. The liabilities, American and foreign, amounted to 
$840,459.66, and the assets were mostly in Illinois land then 
unsalable. Assets considered good by the assignees amounted 
to only $227,264.07. 

F. C. Ryhiner had gone west and could not be found. A 
few days after the crash, Maurice Huegy and Ad. F. were 
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arrested and charged with acceptance of deposits after they 
knew the bank to be insolvent. It is doubtful if Ad. F. knew 
very much about the actual state of the bank’s affairs. His 
father, the overbearing senior partner, had run things with 
a high hand, and the junior partners, F. C. Ryhiner, Maurice 
Huegy, and Ad. F., brought up to respect Herr Bandelier, 
Sr., actually seemed to fear him. 

The morning after the arrest, Maurice Huegy committed 
suicide. Adolph was left alone to face an irate town of 
thrifty Swiss demanding a scapegoat. Threats had been 
made. Black powder bombs actually were exploded on the 
lawn of Maurice Huegy before the arrest. Sheriff George 
Hutch came from Edwardsville to remove Adolph to the jail 
in the county seat. He had been bound over to the grand 
jury in a short hearing before the justice of the peace on the 
afternoon of Huegy’s suicide. 

When the party went down to the station to take the 
train the next morning, men appeared with a rope, and cries 
of “hang him” were heard. They probably were empty 
threats. The men with the rope claimed afterward that they 
were merely going down to the station after a bull calf which 
was expected to arrive on the train. 

The train was late, and the sheriff, probably fearing for 
Adolph’s life, hired a carriage and took the accused to 
Edwardsville. They arrived there safely, and the sheriff 
kindly let Adolph sleep in his spare bed that night. The next 
morning Charles Boeschenstein, at present president of the 
Edwardsville, Illinois, First National Bank, and other 
friends, went Adolph’s bond. Boeschenstein says that he 
and others loaned Adolph money to get out of town. The 
charge was not prosecuted.® 

The fugitive went to St. Louis, then to Santa Fe. His 
wife, her sister, Molly Huegy, and niece, Fanny Lambelet, 
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joined him there, and they established their home in New 
Mexico. The father was left stranded in New Orleans with 
thirty dollars in his pockets. He later joined the family in 
Santa Fe, returning finally to Switzerland, where he died 
in Berne in 1895 at the age of 85 years. 

So Illinois lost its first real scholar, and the world gained 
a man who, as much as any one, turned universal attention to 
America’s anthropological and archaeological wealth. 

It is not the place here to estimate the role of Bandelier 
in American history. But this much is certain; Bandelier, 
above all others, brought scholarship to a middle west so 
sunk in its eternal struggle to raise more corn, to feed more 
hogs, to buy more land, to raise more corn, to feed more 
hogs, that its people had no time, and little inclination, to 
understand a man—a scholar—who worked for the sheer joy 
of knowing. 


NOTES 


. Centennial History of Madison County, St. Louis, 1876, pp. 538-539. 

. Highland Bote and Union, passim. 

. American Anthropologist, n. s., 1914, XVI, pp. 349-358. 

El Palacio, Santa Fe, April-May, 1914, pp. 1-4. 

. Letter to E. F. Goad, October 23, 1937. According to this F. W. Hodge and 
Albert Bertholdi are both in error. They give 1857 as the date of attend- 
ance, saying that Bandelier specialized in geology under Prof. Studer. 
Hodge in the American Anthropologist, op. cit., and Bertholdi, Prominent 
Americans of Swiss Origin, New York, 1932, pp. 193-197. Dr. A. V. 
Kidder, in the Dictionary of American Biography, makes the same error. 
If the date of Bandelier’s attendance, 1865-67, is correct, obviously Hodge 
is wrong in saying that Bandelier “met and admired von Humboldt.” 

6. “On the Art of War and Mode of Warfare of the Ancient Mexicans,” “On 
the Distribution and Tenure of the Ancient Mexican Lands,” “On the 
Social Organization and Mode of the Ancient Mexican Government,” in 
roth and r1th Reports, Peabody Museum, Harvard, 1879 and “On the 
Sources for Aboriginal History of Spanish America,” in Proceedings, 
Amer. Antiquarian Society, Salem, 1879. 

. Cambridge, 1890-92, 2 vols. 

. Quotations from a letter of Leslie A. White to E. F. Goad, February 1, 1938. 

. The account of the bank failure, the arrest, and subsequent events is from 

the Highland Weekly Telephone for April 18, 1885, et seg., from con- 

versations with Carl Huegy and Charles Boeschenstein, and from the 

Edwardsville, Ill., Intelligencer, May 6, 1885, et seq. 
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Professor L. M. Larson, charter member of Epsilon 
chapter at the University of Illinois, died on March 9, 1938, 
at Urbana, at the age of seventy. His numerous works in the 
fields of early English and Scandinavian studies won a high 
place for him in historical scholarship. His skill as a teacher, 
his genial humorous nature, made him an outstanding figure 
among his associates. 


Do you know that Chi chapter was installed at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, in April, and that Psi chap- 
ter at Kent State University was installed in May, 1938? 


Professor Herbert E. Bolton, national honorary mem- 
ber, is attending the Eighth Pan American Conference at 
Lima, Peru. 


Professor O. M. Dickerson, national honorary member, 
spent the fall of 1938 in the Public Records Office of Lon- 
don, England. 


Dr. Solon J. Buck, national honorary member, and Dr. 
Harold Deutsch, national councilor of Phi Alpha Theta, 
were representatives of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at the meetings of the Eighth International Congress of 
Historical Sciences at Zurich, Switzerland. 


Professor Howard Robinson, natisnal honorary mem- 


ber, has been promoted to a profexsorship at Oberlin 
College. 


Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, national secretary of Phi Alpha 


Theta, has been appointed executive officer of the graduate 
school of Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 


Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven, honorary president of 
Phi Alpha Theta, and Dr. Dorothy Woodward, Sigma, 
were invited to attend the Seminar in Lima conducted by 
the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America. 
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Several members of Phi Alpha Theta participated in the 
meetings of the Colorado-Wyoming Social Science Associa- 
tion in November, 1938. 


The Quivira Society, of which George P. Hammond, 
national historian of Phi Alpha Theta, is managing editor, 
has announced the publication of three volumes, New Mex- 
ico in 1602, Spanish Approach to Pensacola, and A Scientist 
on the Trail. These handsome volumes are published in 
limited editions. 


Mr. William C. Weaver, national president of Phi 
Alpha Theta, we are glad to report, has made numerous 
speeches before civic organizations in various centers of 
western Pennsylvania. 


Professor Frederic L. Paxson, member of Chi chap- 
ter, gave the presidential address at the annual dinner of the 
American Historical Association in Chicago, December, 
1938. 


Professor James Westfall Thompson delivered the 
presidential address for the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association, December, 1938, at Stan- 
ford University. 


Congratulations, Chi! You are the newest chapter, and 
the activities of your group will make other chapters hustle 
to keep up. 


NEWS FROM THE CHAPTERS 
Beta, University of Pittsburgh. 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Society has invited 
Beta to present the program on January 3, 1939, at its 
meeting for affiliated organizations. The program will deal 
with the sesquicentennial anniversary of the establishment of 
the national government. Professor Cleven will preside, 
and Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, past national president of 
Phi Alpha Theta, will describe the nature and purposes of 
the Fraternity. 
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Dr. Robert D. Gregg, professor of history and head of 
the department, Carnegie Institute of Technology, associate 
member of Beta, delivered the address at the autumn initia- 
tion banquet, December 17, 1938, discussing his travels in 
the British Isles last summer. 


Dr. Alfred Proctor James (Oxon.), professor of his- 
tory, is publishing The Writings of General John Forbes 
Relating to his Services in North America. Dr. James will 
teach at Penn State College in the 1939 Summer Session. 


Dr. Cleven has been made corresponding member in the 
Academia de Historia de Cuba and in the Academia de 
Historia de Venezuela. His work on The Political Organi- 
zation of Bolivia is being published by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. 


Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, associate professor of history, 
is the author of Early Western Pennsylvania Politics. 


Dr. Leland D. Baldwin, lecturer in history and editor of 
the Pittsburgh Press and the Pittsburgh Review, has pub- 
lished his book, Pittsburgh: The Story of a City. 


Mr. John W. Harpster is now instructor in history and 
sociology, Erie Branch, University of Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Frank B. Sessa is curator and librarian of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


Mr. John R. Johnston, dean of men and associate pro- 
fessor of Hispanic American history in Ohio University, is 
traveling in Europe, Asia Minor, and Africa. 


Mr. Robert Emmett Leahy, a member of the National 
Archives staff, is traveling around the world in pursuance of 
his duties. 


Mr. Joseph F. McCloskey won Beta’s scholarship award. 


Miss Margaretta M. Martin, Langly Senior High 
School, Pittsburgh, toured the Orient and attended the 
World Federation of Education Convention in Tokyo. She 
isa member of the Phoebe Brashier Board of Directors. 
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Miss Marie Messer visited the Scandinavian countries 
for the third consecutive year to complete studies and movies 
of the Scandinavian peoples. 

Rabbi Dr. Herman Hailperin has been appointed pro- 
fessorial lecturer in Jewish history at Duquesne University. 


Miss E. Alma Fife visited Mexico City last summer. 


Mr. J. Cutler Andrews received the Ph.D. degree at 
Harvard University, and Mr. Sewel E. Slick won his at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Miss Helen Hillard, Miss Hazel Schermerhorn, Mr. 
Robert F. Taft, and Miss Alice K. Schuster have received 
the Master’s degree, University of Pittsburgh. 


Miss Mary R. Hoge is head of the department of his- 
tory in Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, West Virginia. 


Miss Alletha Standish traveled in the Scandinavian 
countries last summer and won a prize for her article on 
“Fascinating Finland.’”’ Miss Nora Lynch Kearns wrote and 
directed a pageant commemorating the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Greenville, Pa. 


Miss Margaret Henderson, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., traveled 
in England, Belgium, Switzerland, and France last summer. 


Dr. B. J. Hovde, former associate professor of history, 
University of Pittsburgh, and former director of public 
welfare for the city of Pittsburgh, is director of the Pitts- 
burgh Housing Authority. 


Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, assistant director of the Exten- 
sion Division and Summer Sessions, was as usual in charge of 
the historical tour sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh 
and the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society. The tour 
visited points in West Virginia, Blennerhassett Island, and 
Marietta, Ohio. Miss Mabel M. Schar wrote and produced 
the Swedish Historical Pageant, commemorating the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement of New Sweden. 


Mrs. Olive L. Hammond, dean of the Ford City High 
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School, is in charge of the paper called Panorama; she wrote 
and produced A Pageant of Progress: 1787-1887-1937. 

Miss Myrl I. Aiken, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
is a member of the Tenure Committee of the Pittsburgh 
Teachers’ Association and of the National Tenure Commit- 


tee of the N. E. A. 


Delta, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 


Dr. Kathryn Abbey and Dr. Robert Cotterill attended 
the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Society in 
New Orleans. 

Dr. Annie Popper, former president of A. A. U. W., is 
again sponsor of Delta chapter. 

Dr. Venila Shores has recently been elected chairman of 
the Florida N.S. D. A. R. 

Miss Frances Parks, 35, is at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Miss Mary Ensign, ’38, at Yale University, Miss 
Ruth Prather, ’38, at the University of Chicago, and Miss 
Anna Marie Mitchell, ’37, at the University of Virginia, all 
working toward advanced degrees. 

Katherine Eckles and Dawn Latham were initiated this 
fall. Both students have made outstanding records. 


Zeta, the Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Professor George A. Washburne is the new chairman of 
the History Department. Dr. Carl Wittke, his predecessor, 
left Ohio State University for the deanship at Oberlin 
College. 

Drs. Eugene H. Rosebloom, Henry H. Simms, and 
Francis P. Weisenberger have been promoted from assist- 
ant to associate professorships. 

_ Dr. Harvey Rice has been promoted from assistant to 
instructor. 

Professor Warren Woodring, of Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., is a new member of the history staff. 
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In the summer of 1938 Dr. Walter L. Dorn was a visit- 
ing professor at Columbia University, while Dr. Henry H. 
Simms collected material for a new book in Washington, 

ce 


Professor Weisenberger has just issued The Life of 
John McLean: A Politician on the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Professor Homer C. Hockett read a paper on “The Old 
Northwest and American Constitutionalism” before the 
American Historical Association section devoted to Contri- 
butions of the Old Northwest to American Life. 

Professor Lawrence F. Hill goes to Duke University for 


the first term of the Summer Session, 1939, to teach recent 
United States history. 


Dr. Henry H. Simms will address the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association next April in Memphis, Tennessee, 


on “A Critical Analysis of Abolition Literature, 1830- 
1840.” 


Eta, Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 


Professor J. L. Glanville is preparing to publish “Ital- 
ian Imperialism” in the near future. 


Iota, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 


National secretary A. F. Zimmerman’s new book on 
Francisco de Toledo, Fifth Viceroy of Peru, 1569-1581, has 
received high praise from Dr. Philip Ainsworth Means, 
well-known authority on Peruvian history. 


Kappa, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Professor J. S. Swain, whose article on Talleyrand 
appears in this first issue of THE HisTorIAN, has been made 
head of the social science department at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege. His book, History of World Civilization, has just been 
released. 


Thomas Kennedy, of the Wharton School of the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania, and Richard Hibbard, of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, have been added to 
the social science staff at Muhlenberg. 


Lambda, Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Dr. Elizabeth Cochran, director of graduate work in 
history; at Kansas State Teachers College, is on sabbatical 
leave, studying and traveling in Europe. 

Miss Esther Anderson of Lambda chapter was recently 
elected State Superintendent of Schools in Wyoming. 

Marshall Sage, president of Lambda chapter, is editor 
of The Collegio, the college paper. 

During the academic year 1937-38, Dr. Ernest Mahan 
of Lambda was on sabbatical leave from Kansas State 
Teachers’ College, working on a new book, Joseph and the 
Early Mormons. 


Mu, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway. 


Earl L. Higgins has been promoted from associate pro- 
fessor to professor of history. His new book, The French 
Revolution as Told by Contemporaries, is off the Houghton 
Mifflin press. 


Maud Carmichael, professor of economics and sociology, 
is co-author, with Thomas Nixon Carver, of Elementary 
Economics, a high school text. 


D. D. McBrien, professor of history, has been elected 
president of the college section of the Arkansas Educational 
Association. Dr. McBrien is author of a four-act historical 
drama, There Were Union Men. 


Nu, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater. 


Dr. Watt Stewart, recently home from Latin America, 
is at work on a life of Henry Meiggs. He has published: 
“Enrique Meiggs en Chile,” in La Revista Chilena de His- 
toria y Geografia, Santiago de Chile, June, 1938; “‘Activi- 
ties in the United States of Early Argentine Agents,” in 
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Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, March, 1938; 
“Travel on the Erie Canal a Century Ago,” in New York 
History, October, 1938; ‘La cuestion del trabajador chi- 
leno y los ferrocarriles del Peru,” in La Revista Chilena de 
Historia y Geografia, Santiago de Chile, December, 1938. 

Drs. O. E. Hooley and G. B. Hawkins have returned 
from a year’s leave of absence. Dr. Hooley’s article, ‘“‘Ha- 
waiian Negotiations for Reciprocity,” appeared in the June, 
1938, issue of the Pacific Historical Review. 


Raymond Estep and Edward Younger completed their 
work for the Master’s degree last year and are now prepar- 
ing for the doctorate. 


Omicron, Municipal University of Omaha. 


Omicron will initiate a large group of honor students in 
January. 


Xi, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Donald Rowland, associate professor of history, has 
been made chairman of the history department, succeeding 


Owen C. Coy. 


Professor T. Walter Wallbank has published: “British 
Colonial Policy and Native Education in Kenya,” in the 
October, 1938, issue of the Journal of Negro Education, 
and “British East Africa: A Case Study in Modern Educa- 
tion,” in the World Affairs Interpreter, autumn, 1938. 


Dr. Mary Margaret Harker has the leading article in 
the September, 1938, number of the California Historical 
Society Quarterly, entitled “Honest Harry Meiggs.” 
Meiggs left San Francisco a discredited man, but became 
South America’s builder of railroads. 


Dr. Arnold Tilden has been promoted from an assistant 
to an associate professorship of political science at the Ari- 
zona State Teachers College, Tempe. 


Dr. Jessie E. Bromilow Bailey is publishing ‘‘Don Diego 
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de Vargas and the Reconquest of New Mexico, 1692-1704.” 


“Let’s Look at the Record,’” by Dr. Leila R. Custard, 
appeared in the National Republic for August, 1938. 

Mr. Rudolph A. Dalager is now in the Social Science 
Department of Pasadena Junior College. 


Dr. Pearl O. Ponsford is on the faculty of the Texas 
College of Mines, El Paso. Dr. Ponsford has published 
several articles, the latest of which is, “Midterm Elections 
and the Presidency,” Social Education, October, 1938. 





Rho, Southeastern Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma. 





Rho chapter is fostering an honor society for students 
who have made outstanding records in freshman history. 
This sounds like a splendid idea! 


Mrs. Hettie McIntire, treasurer of Rho, now holds the 
position of Dean of Women. 


Dr. W. B. Morrison has been acting dean of the college 
during 1938. 


Sigma, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 





Sigma initiated eight new members recently. They are 
Paul Cox, James Davis, Rose Eppich, Dorothy Gibson, 
Dorothy Moser, Eileen Scanlon, Charlotte Loomis, and 
Jennie Kaufman. 


Glenn Allison, St. Clair, Missouri, is graduate assistant 
in the history department this year. 


Professor Marion Dargan is making splendid progress 
with his study on the Statehood Movement in New Mexico. 


Professor Frank D. Reeve is publishing his study on 
“The Federal Indian Policy in New Mexico” in the New 


Mexico Historical Review. 


Herbert O. Brayer, of Xi chapter, is director of the 
Coronado Cuarto Centennial Commission for the state of 
New Mexico. This celebration is to commemorate the 
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four hundredth anniversary of the first great exploration of 
the Southwest in 1540-42, by the Coronado expedition. 
Many Latin American countries will participate in this 
revival of common historical interests. 


Professor Russell Buchanan, associate member of Sigma, 
formerly of Stanford University, is professor of history in 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 


Professor Lansing B. Bloom is spending the year in the 
Italian and Spanish archives, gathering material on South- 
western history. 


The Adventure of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, by 
G. P. Hammond and E. F. Goad, is off the press. It will be 


used in the public schools of New Mexico. 


Dr. Benjamin F. Sacks has an article in the September, 
1938, Bulletin of the University of New Mexico, entitled, 
‘Relations Between the Independent Labor Party and the 
British Labor Party During the World War.” 


Phi, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Phi recently initiated a large group into membership. 

Three books were published in 1938 by members of Phi 
chapter. Professor Edgar Wesley has Owatonna, the His- 
tory of a Minnesota Town. Dr. Rodney C. Loehr, president 
of the chapter, has a volume in the Collections of the Min- 
nesota State Historical Society, and Professor Harold C. 
Deutsch, national councilor of Phi Alpha Theta, is the 
author of The Genesis of Napoleonic Imperialism, which 
appeared in the Harvard Historical Studies. 

Philip J. Schlessinger, treasurer of Phi, has been named 
supervisor of WPA research projects at Minnesota. 

Mrs. Renata Wasson, a charter member of this chapter, 
is compiling a history of the Farmer-Labor Party of Minne- 
sota. 

Professor Harold C. Deutsch spent the summer in 
Europe on grants from the Social Science Research Council 


and the Oberlaender Trust. 
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Phi is offering a membership key as a prize for the best 
historical paper submitted during the academic year. 


Chi, University of California, Berkeley. 


Twelve new members were initiated by Chi at a banquet 
held at the Hotel Oakland. Professor James Westfall 
Thompson gave the address. 


The chapter held a dinner meeting on November 7, 
1938, at which Dr. Henri Gregoire, of the University of 
Brussels, spoke on recent developments in Europe. 


John Carter, a transfer from Eta chapter at Southern 
Methodist University, is at the University of California. 


Robert M. Denhardt, charter member and first his- 


torian of Chi, holds an instructorship at Texas A. & M. 
College. 


Professor Robert J. Kerner has been the recipient of 
many honors this year. In March he was made a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Masaryk Institute; in May, 
Park College, Parksville, Missouri, conferred on him the 
degree Litt.D.; in August he was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Mark Twain Society; in November, chairman of 
the Research Advisory Committee of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations for the San Francisco Bay area. 


George Ames and Earl Pomeroy hold the two Native 
Sons of the Golden West fellowships for this year. 


John Hussey is in Washington, D. C., gathering mate- 
rial on California’s Bear Flag Revolt. 


Bernard J. Holm will present a paper at the Pacific 
Coast Branch meetings on “The Influence of the Carolin- 
gian Renaissance on Alfred the Great.” 


Professor Charles E. Chapman will give a paper on 
“Melgarejo of Bolivia,” at the meetings of the Pacific 
Coast Branch. Professor J. J. Van Nostrand, on the same 
occasion, will present a study on “Municipal Officials of the 
Western Province of the Roman Empire.” 
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Professor Herbert I. Priestley has a paper on, “The 
Contemporary Program of Nationalization in Mexico,” to 
be presented before the Pacific Coast Branch. He will dis- 
cuss “The United States in Latin America” at the Institute 
of World Affairs, Riverside, California. 


Dr. Howard M. Smyth, instructor in European history, 
discussed “The Emergence of Italy as a World Power” 
at the meetings of the American Historical Association in 
Chicago. 


George Rentz has a University of California scholarship 
for the year. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO “HERE AND THERE” 


A. F. Zimmerman, N. Andrew N. Cleven, Mary Emily 
Parker, William C. Weaver, Edith B. Hendrix, Lawrence 
F. Hill, D. D. McBrien, Edward F. Willis, Mabel Knip- 
prath, F. H. Garver, R. L. Dalager, W. B. Morrison, Frank 
D. Reeve, James S. Cunningham, Harold C. Dentsch, J. E. 
Swain, Harriet Ann Fisher, and Lula McPherson. 
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